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— R and feathers are things gene bali associated both 
in sport and ornament. But though the average man 
with a taste for natural history can generally recognise 
a fur when he sees it, the feathers used in ornamenting 
hats and bonnets are not so easily identified. There 

is a general notion that the use of all feather decorations of this 
kind is somewhat unjustifiable, and that some are obtained by 
means which cannot be termed other than cruel. On the other 
hand it has been stated that the greater number of the feathers 
now in use for decorating hats are made up artistically by dyeing, 
painting, and curling the plumage of birds which are either 
reared as poultry, such as turkeys, guinea-fowls, pigeons, 
chickens, ducks, and geese, or of game birds and wildfowl, of 
which there is a vast number and variety not only in this 
country, but all over the world, with plumage of a high degree 
of beauty. 

An answer to some of the questionings which have arisen 
in this matter may be found in a personal inspection of the 
feathers actually made up by the leading London milliners, or 
kept ready for use. The only difficulties which confront the 
ordinarily instructed mind are those of identifying many of the 
feathers when detached from the skins of the birds which wore 
them, and of detecting, under the ingenious and artistic colouring 
and tinting which many have undergone, the original feather of 
the swan, the turkey, or the pheasant. <A recent tour of 
inspection showed that, though the spring hats are nearly all 
decorated with flowers and fabrics of various kinds, there is, 
especially in winter, an immense demand for feathers. They 
seem indispensable to the achievement of a good hat, so much 
so, that as feathers are not suited for wearing in motor-cars, 
imitations have been made in soft leather, fastened into real quills, 
and painted to resemble the tail or wing feathers of owls, eagles, 
and herons. 

Of the feathers worn, far the greater proportion are not 
natural feathers at all, but are improvements on Nature, or 
Nature brought into line with the extremely artificial type of 
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modern costume. Stull they are the feathers of birds, however 
altered, and the analysis has curious results. They are made up 
almost as artistically as salmon flies. The grey and black wing 
of a wild duck (some kind of pintail, apparently), with very pointed 
primaries delicately pencilled in black and grey, is used, not only 
variously dyed and altered, with pheasants’ feathers, peacocks 
breast, or bits of jungle fowls’ wings, but also in portions 
to insert in other feathers. Thus, a long iron-grey dyed turke\ 
quill has these feathers inserted at distances of $in. all the way 
up, and is then powdered over to look as if snow had fallen o1 
it. Broad swans’ quills, and perhaps pelicans’ also, are dye: 
and edged with feathers from the breasts of pheasants, or fron 
florikins or French partridges. Large goose and turkey feather 
are spangled with dyed breast feathers. The plumage of thos 
curious game birds, the tinamou, or South American partridge 
is also much used curled, and sometimes dyed. Cocks am 
guinea-fowls, pheasants and pigeons, and plovers innumerable 
supply the raw material for a vast quantity of the cheaper kind 
of decoration. Among these there are a few—not many—sea 
gulls, but practically no terns, wiich the extension of the clos 
time seems to protect effectually in most countries. Nor 
apparently, are any British wild birds laid under contribution fo 
this purpose other than those killed for the table. White owl: 
brown owls, bullfinches, chaffinches, goldfinches, and tits, onc 
only too commonly worn in hats, seem for the present to be safe 
Grebes, of the “ great crested” species, which were nearly a 
killed off in Norfolk before 1869, had the good fortune to b 
included in the Sea Birds’ Protection Act passed in that yea 
and have wonderfully increased in England since. Before thi 
date they were shot in summer plumage for the London feath« 
market Unfortunately, numbers are still killed in the South | 
Europe, and grebe trimmings are still in favour. The taste fi 
mixing fur with hat trimmings has also brought into regrettab 
favour the plumage of birds whose feathers make a rich contrast 
with the texture and tints of sable and marten. Needless to say, 
the most obviously useful for this purpose are the rich blue an/| 
iridescent greens of the Impeyan and Monant pheasants. These 
are much used; and though the birds are shot also as food, 
there is no doubt that the destruction of these fine Himalayan 
species is much furthered by the demand for the skins in Paris. 
Paris, not London, is the great buyer of feathers, and the 
originator of modes in this as in other directions. It is there, 
also, that the art of transforming common feathers into artistic 
and beautiful objects provides and supplies a good living to 
numbers of industrious women. 

But in grand costumes, it is an unfortunate fact that the 
most beautiful of all tropical birds’ feathers are still used, and 
there seems little likelihood that they will be dispensed with. 
Birds of Paradise plumes, both the Great and Lesser Birds of 
Paradise, and whole skins of the velvety black and blue and 
black and crimson species of the same family, are extensively used. 
So are the ‘‘ospreys”’ still. Though numbers of the cheaper 
kinds are made ingeniously from split quills, the plume of the 
breeding egret is yet in demand. The feathers of the great 
crowned pigeon are also used, while gourah plumes, with their 
exquisite tufts of grey at the end of feathers as light as the down 
on a dandelion seed, are in steady and regular use. 

Large single feathers, often very broad and beautifully shaped, 
are sold under the names of eagle and condor. Some of these 
are the flight feathers of various large cranes and_ storks, 
especially of the Marabout stork, the light puffy feathers of 
which are used for the more elegant form of costume. But some 
are undoubtedly the feathers of raptorial birds of some kind. 
As there are not enough eagles in the world to supply such 
quantities, it seems evident that these are the feathers of vultures, 
the plumage of which, when new and fresh, is very fine and of 
the purplish grey and brown tints which these natural feathers 
show. Many of them are dyed with flushes of pink and crimson, 
and become quite beautiful objects. The condor feathers are 
apparently real condors’ secondary wing feathers and _ tail 
feathers, those in the wing (not the primaries) being the 
favourites. 

The above is a colourless statement of what seem.to be t 
facts of the milliners’ feather trade to-day. British species, exce >t 
gulls, seem practically exempt from destruction.. But birds of tie 
Empire are still killed in undue numbers for the trade, and it is 
to be hoped that the authorities of the Dominions, Colonies, a id 
Crown Territories will take measures to regulate and, wh: ve 
necessary, to check this encroachment on the balance of Natu 
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Our Portrait Illustration 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchion ss 
of Downshire, wife of the sixth Marquess and daug! er 
of the Hon. Hugh Henry Hoare, brother of the t! <d 

Earl of Listowel. On another page will be found a picture ol 
the Hon. Norah Evelyn McGarel Hogg, daughter of Lord « ad 
Lady Magheramorne. ; 
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F recent experiments in journalism, that with the 
King is one of the most interesting. When this 
journal was started, it was with the idea that it 


would furnish a fairly complete pictorial record of 

the week, and no one can say that it entirely failed 
in .he attempt. But illustrated journalism is extremely well 
dc e just now, and the crying want does not seem to be 
fo. more pictures, but for more reading. It is proposed 
to nake the King do for the town scmething of what we have 
dc e for the country. Our object has been to interest and 
ati act the open-air man and woman, or, in words that have 
ali ost become classical, to bring the smell of the hayfields 
aci ss the stage. But it takes some of all sorts to make a world, 
an. the man about town has a right to his ideas as well as the 
country gentleman. The King then is to be of the town towny, 
to concern itself about Royalties and great folk and clubs and 
town houses, town amusements, town topics, and town everything, 
leaving us still in our lonely furrow, where, needless to say, we 
are very well content to abide, so long as our public continues its 
favour. However, the country mouse wishes good luck to the 
tow! mouse, especially as it is to be edited at these offices by our 
excellent colleague, Commander Robinson, who will at the same 
time retain his command of the Navy and Army Illustrated that 
he has so cleverly steered into the haven of assured success. 


Much regret will be felt at the announcement of the death 
of Dr. S. R. Gardiner. He is nearly the last of the brilliant 
group of historians who helped to make the Victorian era a 
brilliant one for literature. We might almost call Macaulay 
the first, though in a sense he made a group by himself, and was 
an inspiration to Mr. J. L. Green, and perhaps also to Mr. Froude, 
whose rival, Mr. Freeman, belonged to quite a different school. 
They have all passed away now, and Mr. Lecky alone is left to 
represent most worthily the traditions of a great epoch. Dr. 
Gardner might perhaps be very fairly awarded the distinction 
of being personally the most beloved. No eminent man of letters 
was ever more willing to help those who needed help, even if they 
were entire strangers. Well does the present writer remember 
how, when engaged in writing an ephemeral and trivial history, 
Dr. Gardiner, then daily working in the British Museum, 
insisted upon laying aside his important work that he might 
unravel one or two knotty points. He did it all naturally and 
pleasantly without a bit of affectation, and indeed you could not 
associate pose of any kind with the somewhat gaunt grey face 
and noble forehead, all the features lit up at times by a grave 
smile. 


There is refreshing common-sense in the suggestion 
made to a Glasgow correspondent by Mr. Balfour, whose 
indisposition all are deploring, that in dealing with the housing 
question what is required is not “sentiment but science.” 
Nothing is easier than to gush over this matter, and there will 
always be cases that lend plausibility to the wail of the senti- 
mentalist. We can never entirely free a proportion of the 
population from poverty and ignorance, and as long as that 
remains true some will crowd together under insanitary condi- 
tions. On the other hand, it would be quite wrong to sit down and 
fatalistically submit to this state of affairs. Certain conditions 
tend to produce more overcrowding than is necessary, and these 
want to be quietly and judicially examined. In applying remedies, 
again, the humble but useful science of arithmetic deserves 
more study than it has received. Your local body is subject to fits 
of enthusiasm, under which the tendency is to build and “ hang 
the expense.” But the worst of it is that you cannot get rid of 
responsibility by reckless language. If the rent received does 
hot ‘epresent the interest that has to be paid for capital, building 
operations can only be a_ slow bleeding to death of the 
community. Mr. Balfour, as is well known, does not himself 
look hopefully upon municipal building as a way out. of the 
difficulty, but is rather in favour of cheapening transit to 
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encourage working men to shift countryward. This appears 
to be a more plausible and scientific suggestion than the other. 


Among the victims of over-confidence in treacherous ice last 
week was one exceptionally pathetic little group. It consisted of 
the two youngest daughters of Sir William Grenville Williams, 
Bart., of Bodelwyddan, Flintshire, and of their governess. The 
children were not even bent on skating, but, in childish gaiety 
they were trying the ice on a little pond, when it gave way and 
they were drowned, in spite of heroic efforts made by the 
governess at the cost of her own life. The Bodelwyddan family, 
of considerable note in North Wales—the Bishop of Bangor is a 
brother of Sir William—has been indeed sorely tried of late, for, 
only a few years ayo, Mr. R. Ap Hugh Williams, another brother 
and a well-known Anglesey squire, met his death through being 
crushed between two huge stones of certain harbour works at 
Carnarvon, which he was inspecting as a member of the Harbour 
Trust. 


When it comes to be a matter of escaping, there are obvious 
advantages in being able to carry a ‘‘ Government” in a carpet 
bag—it used to be a Cape cart. Mr. Schreiner and the redoubt- 
able De Wet have once more succeeded in eluding Lord Kitchener’s 
troops, so that the said ‘*Government”’ is still at large. But 
if these wily campaigners have succeeded in getting off, Lord 
Kitchener has nevertheless made some rare captures lately. 
Every time they get away it is with fewer oxen, fewer horses, 
fewer men, and from the celerity of their escape it may be 
assumed that the State archives have now shrunk to small 
dimensions. Suppose, however, that the two individuals men- 
tioned and Mr. Schalk Burger got caught, and, as the proverb 
says, ‘‘ the pitcher that goes often to the well gets broken at last,” 
with whom could peace be negotiated? Our Ministers have 
ruled Mr. Kruger and Leyds the unspeakable out of court, and 
soon there will be no generals in the field. Are we to assume 
that by a system of devolution some man of inferior standing 
will come to represent the Government, and so on till the last 
30er is captured? The survivors appear to be intent on giving 
us a great deal of trouble, with no prospect of advantage to 
themselves. 


It was Professor Saintsbury, as we imagine, who described 
Sydney Smith’s essay as good stuff for the intelligent journalist 
to steal from. Apparently some of our contemporaries hold a 
similar opinion about our own pages, as some of them, technical 
as well as general, have found material to fill their columns in 
an article on the retardation of flowers that appeared not long 
ago. ‘Convey, the wise it call,’ but we are glad to see at 
least one contemporary, Cold Storage, add to the information we 
gave. It makes the very sensible suggestion that a cold storage 
room would be a most convenient adjunct to the country house, 
and estimates the cost of adding it at from £400 to £500. As 
well as retarding the flowers, this might also be utilised to 
preserve vegetables, food, butter, game, etc., and to supply the 
mansion with ice in summer. Nor need retardation be limited 
to plants and flowers, since grapes, strawberries, figs, and other 
glass-house fruit might similarly be subjected to the will of the 
gardener. Steam power is not absolutely essential, since the 
force necessary to compress the air could be generated by oil- 
engine, gas-engine, or water-wheel. About five horse-power is 
enough to work a cold store. 


Jamaica advices show that a very formidable tick plague 
is raging in the island, to the great prejudice of cattle-owners, 
one of whom has advocated the protection of the pea-dove, a 
native bird which feeds on ticks, and the introduction of game 
fowls, which remove these pests from the cattle. It is understood 
that the Government is to take up the question, and one of the 
first measures will be the wholesale destruction of the mongoose. 
As a later chapter in the history of that ill-starred quadruped in 
the colony, some notes on which were given not long ago in 
Country Lire (October 12th), it is now found that the rats have 
not, as was supposed, been exterminated, but have outwitted 
their persecutors by a complete and interesting change in their 
manner of life. They took, in fact, to tree-climbing, passing the 
day in the tree-tops, chiefly among the wild pines, then coming 
forth and feeding undisturbed at night, when the mongoose is 
asleep in the thickets. 


This sudden renewal of the campaign against the mongoose 
recalls an analogous revival of feeling against the gypsy-moth 
in the state of Massachusetts some twelve years ago. Ento- 
mologists were of opinion that, if allowed to get its footing in 
the state, this insect would prove as great a curse as the Colorado 
beetle. In 1870 a gentleman named Trouvelat allowed some 
caterpillars of the gypsy-moth to escape from a consignment of 
silkworms, with which he was then experimenting at Medford, 
Mass.; but these insests lay low for twenty years, and nothing 














more was thought of the matter. Then in 1889 they showed 
sudden activity, and an unrelenting campaign has since been 
waged against them. 

An American naturalist claims to have determined a new 
species of Arizona elk, which he has named after the celebrated 
zoologist, Dr. Hart Merriam. Merriam’s elk appears to be 
distinguished from the species of the northern Rocky Mountains 
by its darker nose and redder head and legs, though it is from all 
accounts of paler hue than the elk named after President 
Roosevelt. Its antlers are straighter tipped than those of the 
more northern species, its skull more massive, and its upper 
molars more curved. The melancholy fact, however, about this 
announcement is that this elk has been made known to science 
only on the verge of extinction, for the game laws of Arizona 
State, though prohibiting the destruction of elk throughout the 
year, seem to be dead-letter enactments, and the numbers of this 
splendid animal are yearly decreasing. Its range is very 
restricted (in one portion only of one mountain range) and only 
one specimen has been preserved—that in the museum at 
Philadelphia. 

We confess to a tendency to laughing scepticism concerning 
the chances of expeditions for the rediscovery and recovery of 
There is too much of the brave romance of 
boyhood about them for truth. But the very latest dream is, at 
any rate. amusing, and on the grand scale. Somebody has told 
the “* Parliamentary Correspondent” of a contemporary that a 
syndicate of M.P.’s has been formed to gain possession of the 
gold and jewels—Humboldt says there are emeralds alone to the 
value of billions—buried in the sacred lake of Colombia. The 
lake is in a crater, and the scheme is to tap the lake by a tunnel, 
already cut in part, to catch the escaping gems in screens, and to 
arrest the gold with riffles of mercury. ‘* When the basin is 
empty the great secret of centuries will be disclosed.” No doubt 
it will, if secret there be, unless somebody has been hoaxing a 
Parliamentary correspondent, a feat which has been accomplished 
before now. Speaking from an engineering point of view, we 
should like to watch the final operation from a safe distance and 
from a considerable and stable eminence ; but the scheme has the 
undeniable charm of grandeur of conception. 





lost treasures. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Gray Spring day 
And a gray sky, 

Like flocks of sheep and lambs 
The low clouds lie. 

South wind, a shepherd 
Quietly masses 

Tender flocks and herds 
To the gray grasses. 

Like a kind shepherd 
To the gray hill . 

Drives his flocks and h€rds 
The way he will. 

Sward gray as dew 
Sudden discloses 

Glimpse of tender gold, 
Ashes of roses. 

Through the mild country, 
Gray as a dove, 

Clouds like sheep and lambs 
Quietly rove. 

Low gleam the pastures 
Gf the low sky, 

Like sheep and lambs at rest 
The gray clouds lie. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 





Some further discussion has been raised on the eternal 
question of the use made by soaring birds of their apparently 
motionless wings, by a correspondent to Engineering, who hazards 
the theory, certainly well worth consideration, that birds 
progressing with the movement (analogous to the ‘* Dutch Roll” 
in skating) of which the albatross following the ship is taken most 
frequently as the type, are supported by an air current more 
nearly vertical than horizontal. Of the existence of such currents 
there cannot of course be a doubt. Theory points to the 
certainty of their existence, and experiment makes the certainty 
more sure. It is quite intelligible, on the supposition here 
advanced, how a bird supported on such a current could make 
progress by balancing itself, as the albatross does, at a plane 
inclined alternately this way and that to the horizontal. The 
analogy of the skater’s Dutch Roll appears very apt. Still, the 
difficulty remains of the manner in which the bird, without 
obvious movement of the wings, throws itself alternately from 
the one angle of inclination to the other, and still the most 
probable expianation may seem to be that a very slight movement, 
so slight as to be imperceptible, of the final joint, only, of the 
wing, may suffice to effect the change. 


The feeding-places for partridges should be out in the 
middle of the old grass or sainfoin fields, and quite away from 
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roads, or the loafer with a gun gets a chance at them. There is 
no greater mistake than to use the sites of old stacks, which are 
always set near roads for convenience in carting, though if the 
stack bottoms happen to be out in a field there is no objection. 
But ordinarily it is enough to get a cartload or two of ‘ cavings” 
—the husks and rubbish from the thrashing machine, in which 
much grain is mixed—and to scatter this on the grassland just 
as the cart is tilted, throwing a little straw about, too. This 
attracts the birds, and tail wheat can be’ scattered there when 
wanted, letting it fall among the ‘“‘cavings” and straw. It is an 
excellent plan to have some ground-up grasses, or, if it is not too 
much trouble, some cooked horseflesi chopped up fine and 
spread also, This supplies the want of flesh food which tie 
worms and insects afford at other times. 

Probably very few people are at ail aware that a prosecuti )n 
for cruelty to animals can lie with regard to anything done ‘o 
fish. We commonly consider fish as such cold-blooded anim: |s 
that pain, and consequently cruelty, hardly can be inflict. 
That, however, is not the view of the law, according to a 
precedent made last week in the case of the fis hmonger who \ is 
indicted for having 700 or so Prussian carp in a taik 
of insufficient space and with insufficient flow of fresh wat r. 
Some of the carp were dead of asphyxia, and when this was 
pointed out to the fishmonger’s assistant, the latter (who got ff 
with a very small fine) replied genially that he did not care —. 
they were worth as much alive as dead. Mr. Pycrolt, ww 
authority on fish from the Natural History Museum, said t! at 
the mode of death would have caused suffering, and for this t ie 
defendant was fined under that section of the Act which relates to 
cruelty to animals in captivity. There is special exemption in 
the Act in regard to the preparation ot animals for food, but.tie 
judge held that keeping fish alive (or endeavouring futilely to 
keep them alive) did not come within the designation of preparing 
them for food. 


The sixth annual report of the Norfolk and Suffolk Poaching 
Prevention Society is issued. ‘This most useful society was 
started to cope with the wholesale trade in stolen eggs from 
Norfolk manors, and has developed into one of the most useiul 
aids to sport in England. Ninety-two prosecutions have been 
undertaken and eighty-one convictions secured in Norfolk, and 
twenty-one prosecutions and eighteen convictions in Suffoik. 
By far the greater number of these were cases of egg stealing, 
but assaults on keepers, various forms of poaching, and killing 
game without licences swell the list. Organised poaching 
gangs were also ‘*shadowed” and made uncomfortable. — Illicit 
traffic in game eggs is in consequence on the decline in Norfolk. 
The offer of rewards to labourers for giving information about 
egg stealing has had a good effect. The members agree to 
inform the secretary of whom they buy eggs, and farms pro- 
ducing about 250,000 eggs are inspected and recommended. 
The secretary is Mr. C. Row, Queen Street, Norwich, and the 
subscription £1 1s. The membership would be almost equally 
useful to persons outside the county, as the experience of the 
society's executive is always available. 

From our report of the opening day of the Shire Horse 
Show it will be seen that the exhibition is a record one. ‘The 
entries are, indeed, so enibarrassingly large as to tax the accom- 
modation at the Agricultural Hall. Last year, wher the entries 
numbered only 667, this was felt to be a drawback, and this year 
they reach a total of 860. But whatever may be the incon- 
venience caused, it is satisfactory to find the lovers of the breed 
so keen and energetic. Every year witnesses additions to the 
great Shire studs of the kingdom, and every great show appears 
to be a step towards a still higher standard of merit. One of the 
most satisfactory features of this year’s increase is that far more 
stallions are entered than on any previous occasion, for, o! 
course, this points to a widespread effort to improve the breeding 
of cart-horses all over the country. 





An American lady has, it seems, planted roses ‘ properly 
fenced and protected” by the side of a new road in the Isle of 
Wight. The underlying principle is a good one, although 
garden roses may perhaps look a trifle out of place in sucl an 
environment, for there is no question that much might be cone 
to beautify our wayside hedges and margins at a very sviall 
expense in the way of seed and the like. The pity of it is hat 
the wayfarer has a horrid vice of tearing up plants by the ro dts, 
as well as of gathering flowers. A very pretty practice know | as 
‘‘Mary’s Meadowing,” from the well-known book, is to ud 
wild roses in the fields and let them grow where they are an ! to 
introduce stray bulbs of the rarer kinds in the fields and we ods. 





The fishing smack Jane Hunter, of Plymouth, had |: ely 
a strange catch off the Eddystone Lighthouse. This wa: an 
enormous specimen of that rare and curious sea monster the 
angler-fish (Loyhius piscatorius). It measured 4ft. 3in. long and 
3ft..2in. broad. The Natural History Museum of Kensin ton 
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has acguired it from the proprietors of the Jane Hunter. The 
capacity of these fish for devouring large quantities of food is 
something marvellous, but the peculiar thing is that they change 
the usual order of things, for instead of the bird catching the fish, 
in this instance the fish catches the bird, and makes a meal of 
him. Guillemots, seagulls, and ducks have been discovered in 
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protection enough. Occasionally walls are built round the 
mouths, but as these are left to crumble away and never restored, 
or pulled to pieces by boys who delight in throwing bricks and 
stones down the shaft, in a short time the place is as dangerous 
as before. 





the stomachs of these veritable gluttons of the deep. : : — ' 

An Old Blue writes: “‘ On entering the Queen's Club Ground 
to watch the ’Varsity football match on Saturday, I was looking 
forward almost as much to meeting Mr. A. T. B. Dunn, one of 
the touch judges, as to seeing the game. His name was on the 
card, but his face was not there, and a.black armlet worn by the 
players was a silent token that we should see his face no more. 
Arthur Dunn, in the prime of manhood, had died quite 
unexpectedly. I knew him well. At Eton, at Cambridge, as an 
Old Etonian, as an International of many years, he always played 
the game in the best spirit of football; and all men looked 
forward to the joy of meeting him, especially at Eton on St. 
Andrew’s Day. He played the earnest game of life well and 
honestly too, and during his short career as a schoolmaster 
hundreds of boys passed through his hands with credit to him 
and to themselves. Light-hearted and thorough, chivalrous and 
true as steel, he will be sadly missed by an immense circle of 
real friends.” 


From Derbyshire there has just been reported a case which 
js causing some comment on the way deserted pit shafts are left 
unclosed. Two men on horseback nearly lost their lives in this 
case from stumbling over a disused pit shaft over fifty yards in 
depth. This danger is one that, together with the unprotected 
state of old quarries, has never received enough consideration. 
Te people of the district know the old quarries and pit shafts 
w ose brinks are hung with brambles and wild roses, with some- 
tives a half-broken fence, but oftener no protection whatever, 
a: J, as a rule, keep clear of them; but even when some morning 
it is reported that a farmer or labourer has been found dead at 
th - bottom, precautions are seldom taken to prevent a recurrence 
of the tragedy. In mining counties, such as Durham and 
N rthumberland, there are dozens of these pit traps in particular ; 
sc netimes a plank is thrown across, and that is considered 


,HE UNIVERSITY ASSOCLATION MATCH 


By An Otp BLUE. 


r™~ ATURDAY’S — match 
( at the Queen’s Club, 

in which Oxford, who 
q were emphatically the 

best team, won by 
tw» somewhat lucky goals to 
no.hing, which might easily 
have been made into some- 
thing, is ancient _ history 
already, and the critics have : ‘ 
disposed of it in terms of - ! . 
unmeasured contempt. In a : ' i 
sense they are justified in é 
their scorn, for it must be 


aga a ’ & * 
-e ev wo 4" 1 Vp (¥ 7 
admitted in all candour that “\ a4 


neither team played anything \ 
game 


. 


‘ 


like ‘*Soccer” as the 

is understood in these days. 
Pretty tricks there were 
none, combination was _ sadly 
to seek, judgment and cool- 
ness were conspicuous’ by 
their absence, and the head- 
work, in the physical not the 
intellectual sense, was simply 
wretched. In nine cases out 
of ten the man who ttried to 





head the ball missed it, or Copyright OXFORD TAKE THE FIELD. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
“foozled’”’ it, sending it in 
quite the wrong direction and doing more harm than if he an intensely interesting and very characteristic game, of 


had left it alone. Yet, to an Old Blue, ligkt or dark, it was which the explanation was to be found partly in memory of 
past experiences, partly in the 

list of the teams. 
Well, indeed, do I re- 
member my appearance in a 
University match in the old 
days of the Oval, and I can 
say, with the assured con- 
rt c viction that none of my 
Re € be iy comrades would say me nay 
> if they knew my name, that | 
never played worse in my life. 
For the first ten minutes | 
did not feel sure whether | 
was standing on my head or 
my heels, and then one of 
the Lytteltons, or pechaps it 
may have been Chevallier, 
relieved me for a moment ot 
the trouble of standing at all. 
In me, bred at a school where 
Association was not played, 
the game was not ingrained 
as it is in a son of Westminster 
or the Charterhouse, and so it 
was with the teams of Saturday 
last. On the Oxford side, 
besides men from Malvern, 
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Lancing, Charterhouse, and Leatherhead, 
were three Wykehamists, two Salopians, one 
Harrovian, all brought up in totally different 
schools of football. Cambridge had an Old 
Westminster for captain, and one forward 
who doubtless also wore the pink shirt in 
his time. Canny, their Malvernian, Wright, 
from Aldenham, and possibly some of the 
others went to Cambridge knowing Associa- 
tion, but Hollins, the Etonian back, had to 
unlearn the Field game, just as the Wyke- 
hamists had to unlearn their strange and 
strong game also. I speak as one who knows. 
Olten have I explained to an Etonian fresh- 
man, “The game is simple enough; you 
may ‘corner’ and ‘sneak’ as much as you 
like,” or, to a Wykehamist, ‘‘ Remember you 
may dribble (at Winchester you might not) 
and that it is almost impossible to be ‘ behind 
your side’’—which, by the way, means 
being too far forward and not too far back 
at a given moment. But the game, of course, 
is not really so simple as that, and it takes 
a long time, to say nothing of much practice 
with the same men, to learn it effectually. 
Combination is the fundamental essential of 
success, but it is unfortunately necessary 
that it should be perfect. Bad combination — Copyright 

is worse than none at all, for it results in 

blind passes which fall to the feet of the other side, as one saw 
time after time on Saturday. To be frank, one selfish forward of 
the first quality, Vidal of Westminster, Otter, also of West- 
minster, Page of Charterhouse, or a score besides who might be 
named, would have made the fortune of either side. In fact, 
heresy though it may seem, it is hardly possible that a University 
team should at the same time contain the best men and show 
good combination. 3ut it is quite possible for a University 
team to contain good shots at goal, and assiduous practice in 
shooting would have done both these teams a great deal of good. 
Also the backs, particularly on the Oxford side, need to be told 
sharply that their business in front of their own goal is to get 
the ball away at once, not to potter. 

But it was a fine and robust game all the same. Not a 
single shin-pad offended the eye. Think of that, ye professionals 
of the Midlands and the North, who remind one of the “ well- 
greaved Greeks.” Not once was a‘ foul” claimed for fierce 
kick or sly insidious trip; and there were more honest charges, 
wherein one or both antagonists bit the mud, than in a dozen 
professional games, These lusty young men, playing for pastime 
and not for a livelihood, as gentlemen and not as hired acrobats, 
recked nothing of their own limbs or those of the adversary. 
Over and over again did they recall the verse: 


‘* Till they salute so rudely breast to breast, 
That their encounter seems too rough for jest.” 


Yet, to quote again, ‘‘ never attorney nor coroner troubled in 
the matter,” and not a man was hurt. In fact, it was a healthy 
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DRIBBLING ALONG THE TOUCH-LINE, — “COUNTRY LIFE 


and robust game, not a bit scientific, of the kind that rejoic. s 
the heart rather than the critical brain. Also there was son e 
good and clean kicking, a part of the game in which the Amate®r 
can always beat the Professional. 








fe a» 2 a 
EARL FITZWILLIAM. 


N the late Earl Fitzwilliam, who passed away last week, 
equally ful! of years and honour, that august body known as 
the ‘‘ Most Noble Order of the Garter” has lost its senior 
knight and Great Britain and Ireland mourn a typical and 
valuable son. Born in the year of the Battle of Waterloo, 

he entered Parliament in the year of the accession of the great 
Queen of whom he was in later years to be an Aide-de-Canip, 
and he did nct succeed to the title and to the vast estates until 
the year of the Indian Mutiny. He married Frances Harrict 
Douglas, eldest daughter of the nineteenth Earl of Morton, and the 
deepest sorrows of a vigorous and happy life were the deaths of 
his eldest son in 1877, of the Hon. John Fitzwilliam in 15%9 
from a riding accident, and of the faithful companion of his life 
in 1895. And now he himself has gone from among us, and one 
feels that the voice of Ulster King of Arms ought to have 
been heard proclaiming over the coffin the style and titles of 
the dead peer with all 
ceremony. 

Family bereavements 
apart, although Lord Fitz- 
william must be said to have 
borne more than his due share 
of them, he may be described 
as having lived the ideal life 
of an English and Irish peer. 
Before succeeding to the title 
and estates he was a keen 
politician, sitting first lor 
Malton, in his well-beloved 
Yorkshire, and later for Wick- 
low, where, curiously enough, 
this representative of the blood 
of Strafford was universa ly 
beloved. And this brings us 
to the really principal feat» re 
in Lord Fitzwillian.’s 
character. In Ireland and in 
Yorkshire alike he was, «nd 
he devoted his life to bei g, 
a good landlord. Cons: er 
that the “Return of 18>,” 
sometimes called the ‘Moc rn 
Domesday Book,” assigns to 
him 116,000 acres of land, y ‘th 


an income of £140,000 (! )W 
no doubt reduced fr m 
agricultural depression ut 


enhanced by colliery ret: “ns 
which would not show), at 
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over 20,000 of these acres are in Yorkshire, a little in neighbour- 
ing counties, and the balance in Wicklow, Kildare, and Wexford, 
and then, if you know anything of the life of the country, you 
will begin to realise how great were his powers for good or evil. 
The lives, or at any rate the comforts of the lives, of whole 
communities were in his hands. As patron of eighteen livings he 
could, if he chose, settle the tone of religious teaching over a vast 
territory. He felt his responsibility fully. He conceived rightly 
that in the administration of his great estates lay the principal 
luty to which he had been called in life; and he did that duty 
with equal wisdom and generosity. Once, and once only, was 
ie accused of that tyranny of which a section of men are always 
eady to suspect a great territorial magnate. His colliers, 
dvised by outsiders, treated him badly, and, without more 
do, he closed his collieries until such time as they came 
(9 their senses and apologised. There were those who 
iid that it was an awful thing that one man should have such a 
;ower in his hands. And so, perhaps, it is. But the men, to 
jut things bluntly, could not have it both ways. They could 
Lot expect to enjoy a generous employer and to disregard his 
\ishes into the bargain, and, since they have recognised this 
| .ct, their situation has been highly to be envied. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was of the old school, not of the “ hail- 
: llow-well-met” stamp, but courtly, courteous, and dignified, 
ell fitted to carry on the great 
t-aditions of Wentworth House, 
id to be, as he often was, 
iie host of Royalty, including 
‘Yueen Victoria herself. In 
eland, too, he kept up the fine 
d custom of an “open day,” 
hen all the neighbourhood is 
iivited, and open house is kept, 
cad a member of the family 
jresides at each of many 
bles. He was also, while a 
sen sportsman, an example 
cf that self-control in sportsman- 
ship which is too apt to be 
forgotten in these days. Unlike 
tae peer who, being specially 
asked by Lord Salisbury to 
be present at a forthcoming 
civision, replied that he could 
not be sure, because the yacht- 
ing season, ‘‘ the serious business 
of life,” was approaching, he 
never permitted his pleasures to 
interfere with his duties as 
politician, county magnate, or 
estate manager. But he loved 
the ‘Fitzwilliam,’ of which he 
was Master for many years, 
passing well, and he carried 
on the traditions of his father, 
of whom a pretty story is told. 
A farmer came with the usual 
story of growing wheat ruined 
by riders to whom the cry 
“’Ware wheat!” had_ been 
uttered in vain. The _ lordly 
M.F.H. gave him £50; and 
then in August or September 
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financially, in fact we imagine that there are few Irish estates 
which are kept in anything approaching toa proper state without 
an expenditure of more money than is received. But a Fitz- 
william can afford to disregard petty questions of money, and to 
take his return in the affection of his tenantry. 


RABBIT-PROOF (COVERT. 


HE man would deserve a gold medal, and many willingly would give 
him one, who would introduce or invent a shrub or plant suitable 
fer pheasant covert that would have ro attractions for the rabbits. 
Many have tried their hands at winning or de-erving such a medal. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, in one of his pleasant books, gives a list of 
shru!s that enjoy a comparative immunity from the rabbit, but the 

immunity is comparative only. ‘There are a great many kinds that do not seen 
to offer much attriction to the rabbit so long as there is other food in plenty. 
The trouble begins in the dearth of this food, and especially in the snow, when 
rabbits will eat any and every sort of undergrowth, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the rhododendron. Even the hybrid varieties of this plant are said 
not to be safe fron the rabbit when he is hard put to it, but the common kinds, 
as Ponticum, for instance, seem to be morsels altogether unpalatable to him. 
There are soils, however, such as the chalk, in which it is virtually impossible 
to induce even the hardiest of the rhododendrons to flourish, and, after all, the 
rhododendron does not make the ideal covert for pheasants. They are not fond 
of it. Just at the snowy time, it is true, when the rabbits are eating up every- 
thing else, the pheasants seek the 
comfortable shelter of the rhododendron 
with gratitude. You will seldom find 
them elsewhere ; but snow, fortunately, 
is not our normal condition. The covert 
that especially attracts pheasants seems 
to be anything of the  berry-bearing 
kind—the berteris, the bramble, and 
so on. Many plants will make good 
covert if you are free of the persistent 
rabbit—St. John’s wort, cotoneaster, 
underwood of beech, hazel, etc., privet, 
holly, the slow-growing box. If you 
can reckon without your rabbit there 
should be little trouble, but there are 
places where he has to come into the 
calculation. 

What adds so very much to the 
difficulty of a problem of this nature is 
that the same solution does not by any 
means hold good for all places and 
for all circumstances. Circumstances, 
proverbially, alter cases, and no cases 
are more liable to this alteration than 
the class that is concerned with the 
food supply of animals. The rook 
commonly is regarded as a fairly 
omnivorous bird—on the whole, an 
enemy to the farmer—but it is not 
usual to look upon him as a foe to the 
game preserver. Nine men with whom 
you go out shooting will fire at a 
perfectly harmless kestrel because he 
happens to belong to the hawk family, 
and some members of that family are 
predatory on game. The same nine 
men will let a rook go by without 
troubling themselves about him; and if 
you happen to be the exceptional tenth 
man to have a shot at the rook, they 
probably will revile you and say it is a 
‘‘beastly shame.” Ten years ago, 
perhaps, it would have been a ‘“‘ beastly 
shame,” from the game _preserver’s 
point of view. The rook probably did 


the honest Yorkshireman Elliott & Fry. EARL FITZWILLIAM. Copyright him no harm then. But half-a-dozen 


came, £50 in hand, to return 

it, on the ground that the wheat had turned out better in 
the injured field than elsewhere. Thereupon Lord Fitzwilliam 
drew a cheque for £100 and handed it to the man, saying, 
“This is as things should be ’twixt man and man. When 
your eldest son comes of age give him this, and tell him 
how and why you got it.” O that all landlords were Fitz- 
williams! Then would things be more as they should be “ ’twixt 
man and man.” 

Yorkshireman and Irishman as he was, Lord Fitzwilliam 
was reasonably addicted to the Turf, and was a member of the 
Jockey Club for nearly halfa century but save with the two year 
old Ignoramus, by Flying Dutchman, out of Ignorance, in 1856, 
he was never very successful. But like a good many quiet 
noblemen, who regard breeding as a duty, he kept up his 
establishment to the end, and bought Dutch Oven in 1884 for 
3,200 guineas. He is succeeded by his grandson, Lord Milton, 
D.S.O., who won those le‘ters in South Africa, and has been 
M.P. for Waketield for some years. May he follow in his 
predecessor’s steps. May he be esteemed equally in the county 
of broad acres as sportsman and as landlord. May there be 
paid to him even that unique compliment which was paid to his 
crandfather when, at a time when landlord-shooting was in full 
swing in Ireland, he was actually begged to take up his 
residence permanently among them. That is one of the cures 
which is really applicable to Irish discontent. It may not pay 


seasons of drought have taught the 
rooks bad ways. In many, perhaps most, parts of the country there is no 
more persistent egg-eater than the rook, Driven to these evil courses by 
the difficulty of finding succulent food when he had a young brood to look 
after, he has not departed from them, and, what is worse, he seems to have 
educated his youngsters in the like bad ways. Less generally, and more locally, 
the case with the jickdaw is the same. He, too, has developed the propensity 
to egg-stealing which seems so latent, if not overt, in all the corvine race, and 
eats eggs with the worst of them. Whether the partridges under tliese circum- 
stances will evolve a greater cunning in the concealment of their nests remains 
to ke seen. At present they suffer severely ; nor does it seem likely that, should 
the seasons revert to the normal humidity, these malefactors will return to the 
paths of virtue. The tiger who once his tasted man continues to honour 
humanity with his preference. The marauding bee continues to steal honey 
from a neighbouring hive if once it has set its hand, or its tongue, to these stolen 
sweets. The carnivorous parrot of Aus’ralia does not revert to the diet of fruits 
that is said to have satisfied it before the introduction of sheep. 

The rabbit, fortunately, does not seem thus prone to continue its attacks 
on the fare to which exceptional circumstances have driven it. It is, in truth, 
fare that it does not appreciate and will only resort to on the failure of all that 
is more succulent. When the snow goes the rabbit returns gratefully to 
munching the grass. Of course if a rabbit once finds his way into either kitchen 
or flower garden it scarcely is possible to prevent his depredations except by 
taking his appetite away with a charge of shot, but in this case the abnormal 
food is superior to the normal, not the reverse. But by the time that the snow 
has gone and the rabbit returned to his ordinary diet and habits he may have 
done to death an important portion of the covert. Of course the big trees 
by the time they have reached the copsewood stage are free from any 
attack that he can make fatal. The height to which rabbits will jump off 
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the snow to reach the depending branches of trees in order to nibble the 
bark is quite astonishing. When the snow has gone and you observe the 
nibblings of a branch 4ft. from the ground it appears incredible that the nibblers 
can have been rabbits. Nevertheless, it is the truth. You have to make 
allowance for the fact that the rabbit was then a few inches nearer the bough by 
reason of the snow on the ground, and the bough perhaps a few inches nearer 
the ground by reason of some weight of snow upon it; but even so the height 
is great, and shows how dire must have been ihe necessity that impelled the 
bunnies to such effi rts. By the time that beech, say, or larch, or anything you 
please, has established itself so strongly that the rabbits cannot injure it fatally, 
that is to sav, when the bark of the main stem has become so old and dry that 
it is not edibie, then this is a good covert which pheasants appreciate and which 
rabbits cannot hurt ; and perhaps this hint gives the best solution of the problem 
at present available. It comes then to this, that where rabbits abound, if you 
wish to create any covert, other than rhododendron, you must fence it about with 
rabbit-proof netting until it has come to such age that the bark of the main 
trunks does not give nutriment to tue rabbit—even in the snowy dav of greatest 
hunger. All the other dodges and the strange shrubs may do for a while until 
the day of the rabbit’s necessity and of its famine shall arrive. But when once 
that day comes (and a fall of snow lying for three days to the depth of qin. 
brings it upon you). then all these are likely to fail, likely to succumb to the 
rojent teeth ; and the end is disappointment. The counsel that we have to 
give is somethins akin to a counsel of despair, but we believe it to be the only 
counsel that is really sound. 
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"| JIERKE are many ways of looking back over the life of a great personage 
like the late Lord Fitzwilliam, but in these columns we shall naturally 
turn to his career asa Master of Hounds. His long life makes him 
a link with the past of hunting. His father was the last Lord 
Fitzwilliam who was Master of the Milton which old Tom Sebright 
had built up into a pack of rare beauty and character. Well do I 

remember the beautiful long Fitzwilliam heads of the old Milton sort, which in 
my boyhood were still transmitted to their descendants. As Lord Milton the 
late Earl rode hard and well, and gave a lead over his first fence to Mr. Charles 
Sumner of New York, who paid an unwitting complement to Milton kennel 
management when he wrote that he was delighted with ‘‘so many handsome 
adcgs, and all washed before coming out.” Everyone who has seen the lustrous 
white of a well-managed pack of hounds will know what was meant. When 
the old Earl died the Milton estates and the famous pack went to the second 
son, and the late Lord Fitzwilliam was not long before he gathered together a pack 
ofh:isown. In 1859 or 1860 he started a pack to hunt the strip of country round 
about Wentwor.h Wodehouse. For a long time the Master carried the horn 
himself. Itis acra nped country, and only the love of hunting, or rather of seeing 
hounds work, could possibly have induced anyone to hunt it. It is pitted with 
coal-mines, seamed with canals, and cut up by railway lines. But this much 
admitted, it is quite extraordinary what sport is enjoyed. The pack takes the 
field three days in the week, and seldom fails to find foxes or to show 
sport 

The pack in which Lord Fitzwilliam himself took the greatest interest 
was ori inally started with drafts from Milton and from the Rufford in Captain 
Percy Williims’s time. It is a fine one after forty years of thought and care, 
but the hounds have had great misfortunes, hydrophobia having twice swept off 
the greater part of the entry and many of the old hourds. Bartlett has hunted 
the hounds for some years now. Lord Milton, who succeeds, is also a man 
who loves hunting and polo, and, like the rest of the polo men, did his share of 
hard work in South Africa. He has hunted a pack of his own round Coollattin, 
the Irish seat of the Fitzwilliam family. The hard-working sportsmen of 
Sheffield and Rotherham will regret the Master who gave them good sport 
for nothing. Lord Fitzwilliam paid everything but the wire and poultry 
fund. 

It may be that I take rather a pessimistic view of the wire question in the 
Midlands, but the late meeting of the Grafton parted without coming to any 
satisfactory resolution. True, they were perfectly unanimous in wishing that 
Mr. Douglas Pennant should stay on, but no workable plan for lessening the wire 
difficulty in the country was put forward. There was a call for more money to 
be received from visitors, but this is a very old story. You will never have less 
than the minimum subscriptions of £25, but it becomes increasingly difficult to 
obtain more. When a man has paid his ‘‘ pony,” and one or two other minor 
dues, he is likeiy to feel himself free of the hunt. From the Pytchley, where 
things are working very smoothly, I hear rumours of a large scheme for dealing 
with the fencin : question. Lord Annaly has asked Mr. Pelham to 1emain as paid 
secretary, and John Isaacs, it is said, will still carry the horn. There will be no 
change in the Woodland country. Mr. Barber will not keep Charles Shepherd 
of the South Oxfordshire, for the veteran has determined to resign. There is 
to be a testimonial. Oxford men of several generations should send their 
contributions. Charles Shepherd taught us a good deal on those Thame 
or Three Pigeon days of od. To some of us the knowledge picked up has 
brought profit as well as pleasure. 

Business and pleasure took me over to Ireland. While I was there a 
friend offered me a mount. As there had been very little saddle work for 
me for some days past, I bargained for something fairly confidential. The 
result was a very light-hea:ted horse on the road, but a most business- 
like animal over a country. The going was deep, and the take-off and 
landing shockingly treacherous. Every moment I expected to find myself 
half buried in a tottering mass of earth from the banks. But it was 
delightful to see the Kildares running. There were some big banks and 


some wire, but an admirable pilot guided me safely, and, having had two 
pleasant hunts, it was time to think of the cold crossing and the long journey 
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back. Whenever I am in Ireland I wonder that I do not live there altogether, 
at least until the ground begins to thaw in Leicestershire. 

Nothing reminds me more forcibly how much time we have wasted this 
season than the fact that the circular of the Melton Hunt Steeplechases has 
appeared. They are fixed for Wednesday, April 2nd, at Burton Lazars.e There 
are seven events on the card, and, given decent weather, it ought to be a 
pleasant meeting. Several people have left us during the frost, but I imagine 
that the chases will bring them back again, for the day at all events. X. 


: RACING NOTES. 





badly upon such people as are either interested in these things or 

who are trying to raise an interest in them. Indeed, were it not 

for the true and tragic tale of Goudie, Burge, Kelly, Stiles, anc 

Company, there would Le but little for the sporting writer t 

discuss. And in reality, though at first sight it would not appear 
to be so, the doings and troubles of these people have little or nothing to d 
with the Turf at all. True it 1s that bets were alleged to have been made upor 
real live horses who were running at the moment, but since the bets were, ir 
point of fact, never made at all, and, as a matter of history, could not have bee: 
paid even if they had been made, the connection between these transactions anc 
racing generally dwindles down to a very nebulous quantity indeed. And yet 
in all probability, some portion of the blame will fall upon racing men as 
whole, and upon bookmakers as a class, despite the fact that no genuin 
bookmaker had any part in the deal, and that Goudie’s colossal flights ¢ 
ingenious imbecility could certainly not be confounded with the acts of ai 
ordinary backer of horses. It is significant that the majority of the transaction 
did not take place on race-courses, but that the negotiations were conducted fron 
London, and that West End Bars were the haunt of the participators in th 
plunder. Perhaps—f only say perhaps —a pardonable shyness and diffidence t 
appear prominently in the rings characterised these gentlemen ; and if that be s: 
it is a crying scandal and shame that many of the so-called respectabl 
restaurants of the West End should be the constant and regu'ar resorts of me 
whom even the lax code of honour and morals which exists on the Turf ha 
thrown out as impossible and impracticable—not to be dealt with or eve 
admitted. _ Nobody who knows his London at all well will seriousl 
contradict this statement, and it has long been the marvel of many that 
certain portion of the West End, and no inconsiderable portion either, shoul 
be tacitly surrendered to the kind of people who earn a luxurious if nerve 
shiking existence by ‘‘ telling the tale,” card manipulating, and other gent] 
forms of spoof. If the operators in these fine arts were not well known 
it would be different ; but their faces and figures are so notorious that concea! 
ment of their identity is impossible, which takes away,the last remnant o/ 
any excuse on this score which the proprietors of these places might alleze. 
Without doubt the Goudie case will have the effect of causing the ‘* boys,” ss 
they are humorously called, to conduct their business in a more tentative manner in 
the near future, lest disaster overtake them ; but if it also has the effect of driving 
these parasites at any rate out of the light of open day, it will have done a great 
thing indeed. But, after all, the tale well told has been a valuable commercial 
asset in the mouth of the glib narrator since the days of Ulysses ; and the crop of 
more or less gilded imbeciles cometh up with monotonous regularity, as it hath ever 
done and as it ever will do. Still, even the most conceited victim who ever wore 
a cap and gown and caught the 9.16 in swiftly-driven hansom cannot put 
forth a plea of ignorance when he finds himself trying to take a railway ticket 
with a note from the Bank of Faith or chewing the cud of remorse when he 
thinks of the quarter’s allowance with the kind gentleman with the diamond 
ring and the blunt nails, speculated on the slopes of Epsom, or in the shade of the 
Birdless Grove. In addition to which Mr. Benzon can now surrender the 
wreath which he has worn so long as the champion idiot of the epoch. At any 
rate the Jubilee gentleman did see the horses run, the pigeons flying away, the 
cards turn up against him, so that he could follow the thread of his misfortune 
himself, which was, at any rate, some melancholy kind of satisfaction for him 
And in this respect he had the advantage of his successor. 

The House of Lords Committee continues its deliberations, making its 
interrogations and generally expressing its opinions for its own delectationand satis 
faction. Of comedy, and that quite the lightest kind of comedy, there was a good 
deal at the last sitting, but on this occasion it was provided more by the witnesses 
who gave evidence than by thé members of the august tribunal themselves. 
Curious things and people come from Manchester, including Chief Constables 
and Watch Committees, and the latest product sent out for the admira‘ion 
of a wondering world is a Mr. Allen, the earnest and scrupulous edito1 
proprietor who was surprised to find that sporting information should form, 
and, indeed, was bound to form, an integral part of an evening news- 
paper. Seized with a praiseworthy ardour for self-sacrifice, he refused to print 
any betting, etc., in the A/anchester Evening News. This was noble, but in 
this wicked world convictions are expensive things, and to his surprise and regret 
other papers fell away from this high ideal, and rudely and unkindly increased their 
own circulation by printing the obnoxious matter, with the result that Mr. 
Allen, not being connected with the Lavsly News, had to strike his colours and 
hie him quickly to the ‘‘fleshpots of Egypt” before his narrowing circulation 
spelled financial trouble of a serious nature. A touching tale, but only very 
remotely connected with the matter under discussion. Added to his tale of woz 
Mr. Allen appended the extraordinary statement that ante-post betting was on 
the increase in the North of England. And this, mark you, with the quotations 
on the Lincoln and the Grand National occupying hardly an inch and a-ha’! 
when set out. Perhaps there is something in the ‘* Manchester Betting” af: 
all, in spite of Mr. Bottomley and the Sa. Supplement these two statemen 
by the astounding assertion that France passed £47,000,000 sterling through t! 
fari-mutuels in the course of a year, and you can for yourself see tha 
as a witness, Mr. Allen is liable to attract attention, even in quite 
large crowd. 

Hush, wait, suspend all labour, cease your frivolity, do not dare even 
breathe, much less speak, and list, ye sportsmen, list with becoming awe an | 
show becoming sorrow. Nasturtium coughs! He coughs. The agile penin 
flood the wires with bulletins ; the head-printers look out their deepest blac 
borders ; the editor strikes out foreign and home news with a savage vigou . 
Nasturtium coughs. I had had more to say about the Derby, but in face of th s 
alarming fact, this stupendous calamity BUCEPHALUS, 
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HOW TO CHOOSE OLD SILVER. 


IV.—QUEEN ANNE AND EARLY GEORGIAN PLATE. 


ROM the Revolution of 1688 to about the end of the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century—roughly 
speaking, nearly a hundred years—was the Golden 
Age of English plate in its later developments. As 
size and massiveness were the ideal of the early 

silversmiths and their customers, so lightness, delicacy, and 
orace became the distinguishing characteristics of the work of 
the artificers of the later period. When we speak generally of 
“Queen Anne plate” we do not necessarily confine our 
meaning to pieces fashioned 
between 1702 and 1714. We 
refer rather to a school of 
design which began to make 
itself felt some few years before 
the accession of Anne, and 
continued its influence, although 
n a diminished form, well on 
nto the century. Already, at 
he end of the seventeenth 
entury, form and substance 
ere growing lighter and more 
egant; refinement, rather than 
ulk and solidity, was becom- 
‘ag appreciated. Squareness 
vas giving place to rotundity, 
nd airiness of fabric was taking 

e place of pieces fashioned 
:nder the notion that every 
: cticle of use or ornament must 
t only be constructed to last 
1 the crack of doom, but must 
k like it. 

The change was, not un- 
iturally, first noticeable in 
venterie intended for the use 
c: women, whose _ influence 
upon fashions extends to other 





when bleeding was the favourite remedy for every ill, from 
apoplexy to anemia, these bowls were used by the surgeon to 
catch the blood of the patient as it gushed from a lanced vein. 
The illustration is very much smaller than the original, the size 
of which suggests that the blood-letters of two centuries ago 
were by no means disposed to allow the sufferer to drag ona 
miserable existence if it could be comfortably ended by bleeding 
him to death. 

Another object of simple utility—and neither this nor 
the bleeding - bowl are any- 
thing like so plentiful as 
ordinary table accessories of the 
period — is a_ brandy kettle 
which, in its simple form, is 
quite characteristic of the date 
(1699) when it was made. The 
name indicates its purpose, and 
it was, no doubt, used over a 
chafing dish. 

It is in connection with 
tea and coffee that we _ find 
many of the most beautiful 
exainples of Queen Anne silver. 
Both these beverages had, of 
course, been in use long before 
‘“oreat Anna” did ‘* sometimes 
counsel take, and sometimes 
tay”; but at first no 
doubt vessels intended for 
other purposes were used for 
their making and dispensing. 
Then came tea and_ coffee 
pots, which, although manu- 
factured on purpose, were of 
earthenware. Silver teapots 
appear to have been first made 
between 1680 and _ 16go, 


niatters than dress. We have A PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS (1735). if we may judge from the 


already published an_ illustra- 

tion ot a peculiarly elaborate toilet service in silver gilt of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Here, in a silver 
toilet-box, is a piece of another, less elaborate and less costly, 
and of slightly later date—1684. In this we find the old-time 
squareness in process of disappearing. The corners are cut off, 
and together with back and side are decorated profusely with 
a somewhat naturalistic treatment of floral motives in the 
Chinese style which was then so much in vogue. The result is 
one of simple debonair grace, with just a suspicion of the old 
solidity in the base and plinth. 

An interesting little addition, from the antiquarian point 
of view, to any collection of old siiver, is a small surgeon's 
bowl. The example we illustrate bears the London _hall- 
mark of 1705, and is absolutely plain, except for the hand- 
some open-work handle. This severity of form is no doubt 
accounted for by the purpose it had to fill. In the days 


earliest specimens which have 
survived; but they are practically non-existent before Anne’s 
accession, while the number of those dated during her reign 
is so small that the ordinary collector is extremely unlikely to 
acquire one. 

Many people are under the impression that they possess 
Queen Anne teapots, but examination almost invariably shows 
that they belong to a later period. The obvious reason is 
that very few of these pieces—which in the beginning were 
quite small—were made at all before about 1720. From that 
date onwards, however, great numbers were produced. The 
introduction of tea and coffee has indeed been responsible for the 
manufacture of myriads of the pieces which make the joy and 
solace of the collector. Unlike a large proportion of earlier 
work, tea and coffee pots, tea-kettles, and cream-ewers can still 
be used, and are a natural adornment of a refined and 
beautiful home. There is a good deal of variety in the form 





BRANDY KETTLE (1699), SILVER TO/LET-BOX (1684), AND SURGEON’S BOWL (1705). 
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TEAPOT (1759), TEA-KETILE, AND CREAM-JUG 


of these objects, which changed their fashion several times in 
the course of the eighteenth century. A very elementary 
knowledge of these forms will enable the student 

or the collector to fix at a glance and to within 

a few years the period to which a_ piece 

belongs. 

We have purposely placed together the very 

instructive group of tea-kettle, teapot, and cream- 
jug, since it provides some interesting comparisons. 
The two older pieces are the kettle and the ewer, 
which bear the London hall-mark of 1706. The 
latter is octagonal in shape, simple, and pleasing, 
with the wide lip and swelling sides which mark 
its kinship with the bold and exceedingly handsome 
tea-kettle. This is a distinctly fine example, with 
a very graceful lid and handle. The simplicity 
of the form is less noticeable than it would be were 
it not for the presence of the oddly-shaped but 
not unpleasing spirit-stand upon which it is 
placed. These octagonal and hexagonal pieces are 
very characteristic of the earlier years of the 
century, before the cylindrical form had become 
the rule. 

A. capital example of the change that had come 
about by the middle of the century is presented 
by the pear-shaped teapot. Here the gadroon has 
not yet begun—the pot is dated 1759, and the 
gadroon was waiting round the corner, so to speak 
—but the acorn-like knob on the lid, the depressed 
spout, the swelling in the upper part instead of 
the lower, the festoons and flowers, all proclaim 
the date with emphasis. It is a really charming 
bit of old silver, agreeable in shape and not over- 
loaded with ornament. The acorn knob remained 
a favourite ‘‘motive” for many years after; but 
otherwise changes were rapid, and before very long 
teapots began to take the stiff and skimpy eggcup shape, with bases 
disproportionately small—the shape which, roughly speaking, 
“‘went with” Adam decoration and furniture. There was some- 
thing precise and formal about the new fashion which seemed 
to reflect the manners of the time. The ornamentation of 
these pieces was equally characteristic. Ribbon knots and 
medallions, alternating with graceful festoons, became the 
favourite devices. 

Towards the third quarter of the century the tea-urn began 
to grow in favour, for reasons which are hardly recondite. It 
was a time when everybody drank enormous quantities. The 
men made it a point of honour to prove the strength of their 
heads by “cracking” their bottles with frequency and despatch, 
while the ladies (many of whom, for the matter of that, were no 
mean antagonists in the more lethal masculine contests) exhibited 
great prowess at the tea-table. Tea-drinking, indeed, was now 
in full swing—it had become almost a fashionable vice—and in 
hospitable houses an ordinary teapot would have been entirely 
insufficient to meet the demands of the guests of both sexes, 
rendered thirsty by the inexhaustible gossiping of that talkative 
age. Therefore the urn was invented—the “hissing urn” 
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of Cowper and Charles Lamb and the 
delightful ‘light - the-lamp-and - draw 


writers. Speaking generally, it is not 
a very handsome or artistic object, 
despite the beautiful example owned by 
the interesting Lamia in ** The Garden 
that I Love,” to admire which was a 
certain passport to the friendship of a 
lady whose acquaintance was _ so 
desirable. The considerable size of a 
tea-urn and the necessary simplicity 
of its shape were inimical to much 
decoration, and we therefore generally 
find it somewhat plain and severe in 
design and ornament. Old cream-jugs 
are much sought after, and the marke! 
contains a good supply, although the 
earlier ones are, of course, scarce 
Those which go back a couple o 
centuries have short spouts, and stanc 
upon their widely bellied bodies, thé 
foot that is now so familiar to us no 
having been introduced until a grea 
deal later. 

Our next illustration, the tea-cadd: 
and coffee-pot, still appertains to th 
breakfast-table. The squareness of th: 
body of the caddy, mitigated by the cut 
off corners, which also serve a practica 
purpose in reducing the liability to in 

(1706). dentation, is further lightened by the un 
pretentious but graceful silver cap, wit 

its double line of chasing at the opening. This little receptacl 
dates from 1742. The coffee-pot, as its massiveness suggests, is 





TEA-CADDY (1742) AND COFFEE-POT (1726). 


somewhat earlier—1726. This fashion of pot remained in use 
for a considerable period, those of earlier make being, however, 
frequently of octagonal form. Down to the end of the 
seventeenth century there was a distinctly architectural 
‘‘ feeling ” in a good deal of the silver in constant domestic use ; 
and this is very noticeable in the early coffee-pots. By the date 
of the one we illustrate, however, the cylindrical form w:s 
becoming not uncommon, although handle, spout, and knob 
remained almost identical. The change was a vast improv:- 
ment, although it was not until httle later that real elegan e 
was obtained. This particular pot is a fine and bold examp e 
of its date. The handle is really handsome, while the fir, 
swan-like curve of the spout is highly effective. 

The evolution of the candlestick is an exceedingly interesti: g 
study to the amateur of old silver. We had something to say n 
our last article of the curiously architectural forms which it oft n 
assumed in the seventeenth century, but by the end of thit 
period it had taken a simpler and more decorative shape. Te 
characteristic of the candlestick at this time was still, ho v- 
ever, a baluster stem which was something of a reminiscer °e 
of the old fashion. This baluster, more or less modifi 1, 
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lasted for a long time. In the illustration of the fine pair of 
candlesticks of 1735—which, like the other pieces mentioned in 
this article, is the property of Messrs. Lambert, of Coventry 
Street, Haymarket-—-we have a typical example of the date. 
The idea of the balustrade is there giving way to a more 
ornamental convention, and the result is certainly exceedingly 
handsome and satisfying. After a while the stem became 
traighter and was gadrooned at the base, and then came the 
reign of the Corinthian-column pattern—artistic, but a trifle 
rtificial. Festooned and medallioned candlesticks, in the 
ryle of the tea-urns to which we have referred, came later. 
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The broad massive bases of the old candlesticks are not only 
effective in themselves, but are thoroughly appropriate to their 
purpose, since they give an uncompromising guaranty of solid 
security. It is not easy to throw over one of these heavy broad- 
based pieces of silver. Really antique candlesticks are not very 
often met with, as they exist chiefly in collections of an expen- 
sive type, and even then go back hardly two centuries and a-half. 
Indeed, there is not much to be obtained of earlier date than the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the collector will find that 
prices are by no means incommensurate with the rarity of the 
pieces. 


ANIMAL EXPRESSION-I. 


HEARD a good pointer 
breeder say not long ago 
that the examination of 
a dog’s head was a book 
and a pedigree in itself, 

| : he wanted the stern as well 
a the head in place of a 
p igree; but, surely, if that 
ic anywhere near the truth, 
t| attitude on point and back 
c veys a message of some 
ki 1 every time, and generally 
a lifferent one. It is not 
m ely there is game here— 
‘; re” may be anywhere— 
bu there is something else 
inc cated; whether I or anyone 
els’ reads it exactly depends 
much more on ourselves than 
on the dog. No doubt it is 
much easier to read when the 
preceding movements _ that 
have led up to it have been 
watched too, but even the 
shooter himself cannot always 
do that; he has to pick his 
way, perhaps, over peat hags, 
gun in hand, to mind he does 
not stumble, and to mind also 
that his gun never covers his 
companion, and only on the 
most even ground is _ it 
really possible to watch every 
movement of the dog, and to know as well what he is 
thinking, as if Nature permitted him to convey it in speech. 





POINTER DRAWING UP TO GAME. 


LAWN AND MAYFLOWER 





WORKING ON GROUSE. 


In attempting, then, to convey the impression that these 
photographs give to me I do it as they stand; the previous 
movements are a sealed book, 
and it is only by the attitudes 
left that anything is to be 
learnt of what has gone before 
as well as what is to come 
after. Mr. Herbert Mitchell of 
Holly Bank, Bradford, is the 
amateur photographer from 
whose large assortment these 
photographs are selected; it is 
therefore entirely owing to him 
and his dogs that any attempt 
to deal with dog expression 
as exhibited by the pointer 
and the setter is possible. First 
there is the picture of Lawn 
and Mayflower working on 
grouse. The two dogs 
have crossed each other in 
their quartering, when the 
lemon and white pulls up, not 
quickly, but quick enough for 
the liver and white to hear 
the change of movement and 
look behind to see why; then 
she turns enquiry into confirma- 
tion, and either backs her 
friend, or gets the scent, too. 
There they will remain until 
the gun comes up and walks 
by the side of the lemon and 
white, g4oyds. or 50yds. ahead 
at least; may be to discover 
grouse, but possibly only where 
they have been running, for the 
low stern and all the attitude 
of the lemon and white declare 
the existence of a doubt as to 





whether they are there or not. Very different 

is the pointer Lill’s point, which says as plainly 

as words can speak, ‘I have drawn on to you 

until [| am certain, and now I budge no further, Zia 
nor even stand upright, for fear you may see  #—ia 
me, and go before the guns come up. I’m in 
a very uncomfortable position, but here I stop 
without moving a muscle, although this near 
fore leg does want to go forward, and is getting 
cramped whete it is.” Then in a useful brace 
are a brother and sister, both of whom 
have been hunting close for some time with 
plenty of foot scent about; at this instant 
the dog gets the full body scent of a single 
cheeper right under his nose, and his sister 
believes he is telling the truth, and backs him 
instantly, with as much certainty as if she 
had the body scent herself, which the angle of 
her nose indicates she has not got. I only say 
‘‘cheeper ” because grouse, when big birds, do 
not usually lie quite so close as this point 
indicates. 

In another picture there is Champion 
Woolton Druid, who feels that he has, by the 
accident of the range, got quite close enough to 
wildish birds, and he has gone down lower in the 
heather than usual, and has been lost sight of by 
Barton Jock, the setter, whose nose has brought 
him into the same neighbourhood from a 
distance, and he is_ still doubtful whether he has_ birds 
ahead, when doubt vanishes upon sight of the handsome 
head of his kennel companion. There they both remain until 
the gun and the camera come up, or else they would not 





A USEFUL BRACE. 


have been here, and the grouse, less wild than Druid expected, 
have remained also, or both dogs would have been down, and 
the attitudes of care and enquiry would have departed. Then 
there is the setter in rushes, Horton Peter by name, and 
Peter is a careful dog who does not affirm 
before he can take his oath. Here he has 
some time ago got on the foot scent of 
grouse, and has been roding and feeling for 
the body scent by turns, and even now, 
although he is evidently certain he has them 
fast enough, yet he does not feel the body 
scent, and is still ready to put his near 
fore foot down a little closer, knowing he is 
well out of their sight. The birds may be 
within twenty yards of him, or they may 
be a hundred, for they are obviously on the 
move, and their foot scents have given them 
away. However, running birds are often 
flying birds also, and they will certainly see 
the guns before they do the dog, and will 
not lie if they happen to be Yorkshire 
bred; although in Caithness, or the Western 
Isles, or Highlands, the point would indicate 
a dead certainty for a right and left chance. 
Horton Banner, at work on_ partridges, 
has a foot up too, just like the creeping 
setter, but the two things are different. The 
pointer has been ranging the grass for part- 
ridges when he has suddenly caught the scent 
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LIVER AND WHITE POINTER LILL. 


with a swing round into point, indicated by the widespre..d 
hind legs; and the far, or right, fore leg is up only because-i ie 
swing round left it in so awkward a position that it could not 
remain down; now he is too rigid to put it down, and will 
remain as he is until he gets a 
gentle tap on the head to urve 
him forward on to the _ birds 
side by side with his master, 
Not till then will the fore 
foot go down and_ upstanding 
rigidity assume the careful crouch- 
ing attitude in which most 
pointers approach the hiding, but 
not moving, covey—very different 
this from the manner in which 
they lead the gun up to running 
birds. I have left. the best 
pictures until another’ week, 
believing in attacking the hardest 
problems first, and leaving the 
most speaking expressions to tell 
the most obvious story. I only 
pause to wonder what most of 
these photographs would have 
looked like had they been taken 
with the dogs still in motion, 
the instant before they became 
still. 

No doubt they would have 
been truth itself, but truth 
probably without a message to 
human understanding. For 
though modern photography has taught us many _ things 
and revolutionised our views as to actions of animals 
when in motion, it is impossible to deny that the 
attitudes depicted by snap-shots are anything but graceful, 
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for such movements in nature are too quick for 
the eye to follow them. 

I have just referred to the pointer drawing 
up to game by the side of his master, as he may 
be seen doing in the second picture. It is one 
of the greatest qualities in a highly-broken dog, 
and one never, or but rarely, seen in an under 
or in an over broken dog. Often I see the 
cataleptic point held up to admiration in sporting 
iticles asa proof of breaking. It is what the 
youthful and uninitiated sportsman discusses 
with reverence, but really the point is no part of 
ihe education of the dog, and it is not more than 

couple of months since I saw eight or ten 
inter puppies, of just as many months old, all 
me to the point at a single cock sparrow who 
d not mind a bit. In breaking, too much 
inting is infinitely more tiresome than too 
tle; it is the brainless dog that has too 
:uch point and imagines mountains when 
sre are but molehills, or partridges when 
‘re is but a skylark, or nothing bigger 
in a field-mouse. Nor is the field-mouse the 
siiallest nothingness they point at, for I am 
pepared to declare there are in these days 
©. inbreeding as many points made at phan- 
tems of the canine imagiration as at false 
s nts. The dog’s ghost is an affair not 
0 the eyes, as the human ghost may be but 
nost likely is not. The dog’s, at any rate, is an affair of the 
biain, and he thinks he smells, something that is obviously 





HOR1ION BANNER WORKING ON A 


PARTRIDGE. 
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SETTERS IN RUSHES. 


not there to smell; then he is called a false pointer, whereas 
if he were human he would be a_ being with second sight, 
superior to the rest of his race 
who held not commune with the 
spirit world. A dog with this quali- 
fication is prematurely laid to rest 
with his fathers, or before them, for 
in kennel language he is ‘ put down.” 
The tribulations of a handler at a public 
field trial when his dog suddenly 
becomes too steady, and will not go up 
to his game, are extremely amusing. 
Such a man has been known to lug his 
dog along by the collar, others have 
been seen to give a sly kick behind, but 
all these violent encouragements (save 
the mark!) but add to the nervous 
tension of the pointing dog, and make 
him more firmly rooted than ever. The 
way out of the difficulty is not to be 
suggested in a few lines, but a few may, 
nevertheless, be given to the high praise 
of the breaker who can makc his dog 
walk at his (the breaker’s) pace, fast or 
slow as the case may be, up to his game. 
This quality raised to a height very 
rarely seen is when the pointing dog 
will draw in to signal or word of 
command when his master is not by 
his side, but a gun-shot away. But the 
man who can make highly - broken 
pointers do that is not born every day. 
G. T. TraspaLe-BuckELt,. 


IN THE. GARDEN. 


GROWING ASPARAGUS. 

SPARAGUS culture is becoming more and more general in the British 

Isles, and as the planting season is approaching, a few notes 

concerning it may be appreciated. Asparagus is a delicious and 

wholesome vegetable, but not always grown well, although great 

strides have been made in its culture during the past quarter of a 

century; indeed, the splendid produce exhibited occasionally at the 

Temple Show of the Royal Horticultural Society from the Colchester district 
and at other shows proves that, given good culture, English-grown Asparagus is 
as good as, if not betterthan, that imported from the Continent. English Asparagus 
is of vastly finer flavour and quality in every way. For many years our system 
of growing this vegetable was confined to one groove, viz., narrow beds, the 
seeds being sown like Mustard and Cress, and the seedlings grown so thickly that it 
was impossible for the p!ants to attain any size through their crowded condition. 

SOILS AND SITUATION FOR BEDs. 

There can be no question whatever that Asparagus relishes a rich, 
sandy, alluvial soil, and although it has been grown successfully on ground 
different to this, the results have not been so satisfactory when labour and 
material are taken into account. Any soil, therefore, that is at all stiff and 
retentive of moisture should lave materials to lighten and improve it. Large 
masses of wet animal manures in this case would do little good. _ Some of the 
large market growers near the metropolis who grow this vezetable well use road 
scrapings and Thames sand freely when making new beds or quarters, an appro- 
priate term, as the plants are grown in long rows and given ample space. The 
beds should be freely exposed in every way, but if possible give protection from 


strong winds, which are injurious, when the top growth is heavy, as if wwisted 
growth unfortunately ceases. In private gardens time is gained if small beds can 
be made on sheltered borders, but only sufficient to bring forward a few early 
dishes, as the best crops will be secured from open quarters. Although the 
roots enjoy the soil advised, they are impatient of drought. The best growths 
we ever saw were from beds of a light porous soil, but they were 
irrigated weekly, indeed, twice a week in dry weather; and wherever 
liquid manure can be utilised from May to September there can be no 
doubt of its excellent feeding properties for Asparagus. Beds are sometimes 
formed on north borders for late supplies, but so far with poor results. There 
is no need of beds for late supplies, as grass may be cut well into the late 
summer if the roots are attended to in the way of moisture. This late cutting, 
however, is not advisable, as the plant must hive sufficient time to make its 
growth for another season, and a supply can be had for six months from 
Christmas to midsummer by forcing and the ordinary supply from the open 
ground—surely a sufficiently long season for one vegetable. When the natural 
soil is unsuitable, preparation of the beds will take time. In the case of heavy 
soil, take off the top spit or soil that had been worked previously, place it on 
one side, and then trench the ground or double dig, and, if expense %& mo 
object,.a portion of the lower spit may be removed entirely and a liberal 
quantity of lighter soil added, such as burnt garden refuse, road scrapings, wood 
ashes, sand or sandy mud, and old le:f soil. When digging add plenty oi 
decayed manure, working this in, placing the top soil on one side for the surface 
with the materials added as the work proceeds. In poor land trenching is 
important, and in heavy land the lightest soil, or soil that has been worked or 
pulverised by the weather, should be kept on the surface, so that in trenching 
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the poor soil is not brought to light. Light gravelly soil needs a different 
kind of treatment. In this case trenching, z.e., turning up the poor inert gravel 
soil, would prove injurious. The better plan is to double dig and incorporate 
plenty of food in the soil that is on the upper portion, not low down, and, if 
possible, add to the surface soil some good loam, 


SOWING AND PLANTING. 

Under this heading must be considered sowing, although many good 
cultivators prefer plants to seed, and planting, of course, means a considerable 
saving of time, while it is not everyone that can grow the seedlings for planting, 
but they are readily obtained from growers who m:ke their sale a speciality. 
There is no difficulty about seed sowing. One point often overlooked is that 
the seed is sown much too thickly, the plants are not thinned sufficiently, and 
there is too little space for the roots later on, the result being that the produce 
is small, and, no matter how much manure is applied, if they are much crowded it 
is impossible to get healthy growths. Good Asparagus has been grown with little 
labour and cost, but experienced cultivation is necessary if fine heads are required 
from beds that will last many years. Where the beds are to remain for only three 
years it will suffice to merely deeply dig the land, manure, and sow. The French 
market gardeners sow one row of plants several feet apart, sometimes as much 
as 6ft., and crop the ground between with salad. In many gardens space is 
limited, so that this width is impossible, but a fair distance would be to have 
2ft. alleys and 3ft. beds to allow of two rows of plants. The drills should be 
drawn at gin. from the edge on both sides, and at intervals of 18in. in the row 
place a few seeds, and cover over with fine soil. There is therefore a space of 
18in. between the rows, and this space will give good ‘‘ grass.” The bed beinz 
narrow is more easily cleaned, and 
there is no need to tread it when 
cutting, April is the month to sow, 
but the precise date depends on the 
locality and weather. In the North it 
will be later than in the South. If 
larger beds are preferred, a 5ft. space 
may be given and three rows of plants, 
but there is really no need for beds at 
all, although in light soils sowing on 
the level is advisable, with ample space 
between the rows to admit of cleansing 
and cutting. Grown thus the soil is 
not so likely to get dry in summer 
months, and better material is secured. 
Make the beds by throwing out a few 
inches of the top soil from the 2ft. alleys 
on the surface of the beds before the 
sowing, or if planted the soil may be 
used to cover the roots. When the 
seedlings are a few inches high thin out, 
leaving one strong plant at every station 
in the row, or two may be left not quite 
close together, removing the most 
weakly in a fortnight. The only gain 
in doing this is that should the seed- 
lings be very close together care must 
be taken not to injure them. The 
thinning is often overlooked, but it is a 
most important point. One must be 
severe at the start, and thin even to one 
plant rather than leave half-a-dozen 
fighting for existence. For 

PLANTING 

one, two, or even three year old roots 
may be used. When they are the latter 

a little more care is required. There 
are several ways of planting. A simple 
one is to stretch a line at the distances , 
named, and draw out a drill with a wide 
hoe, and then place the plants, spreading 
out the roots and taking care that they 
are not doubled, but spread out evenly 
and covered over with, say, 3in. or 4in. 

of soil. Another plan is to cut a trench 

as if laying Box, and place the roots 
fan-shaped. There must be no crowding. 
Another and good way isto plant on the 
top of a ridge of good soil and cover 
with soil from alleys, lightly treading 
over the roots each side of the ridge 
when the covering soil is in position. Plants are also placed on the 
surface of the bed and then covered with good soil, but this is not advisable, 
as such plants have as they attain age a tendency to force themselves out 
of the soil, with the result that the crown growth gets dry and suffers. If 
three year old plants are used get to work quickly, not allowing the roots to 
become dry. Two year old roots are preferable, but whatever is used lift, 
carefully damp over, and plant as soon as possible, getting the ground ready in 
advance. Should dry weather follow planting give plenty of water, and in 
light soils, especially when the roots are planted late, newly-planted beds are 
benefited by a mulch of short litter. Asparagus may be got in much later even 
than April, but more care is necessary when the weather is hot or dry. 

THE AFTER MANAGEMENT. 

This consists in feeding and keeping clean. There should be no 
cutting of plants from seed until the third year, and only a little then, 
but beds from plants may be cut a little the following season. Much, 
however, depends upon the strength of the plant. Few things benetit more 
than Asparagus by flooding the beds during growth with liquid manure and 
other foods, and excellent Asparagus foods may now be obtained, while salt 
and guano are valuable, the latter being given in showery weather from May 
to July, or salt and guano mixed is quite as beneficial. Such foods as nitrates 
and sulphates are also very stimulating. Salt should be given from May to 
September, not in winter. Another point about which much difference exists is 
manuring of the beds when the top growth is rip-ned and cleared in the autumn. 
So much depends upon the soil, but the best cu‘tivators dress with rotten 
manure in February, covering this with a few inches of top soil from the 
alleys. This promotes a longer season of ‘‘ grass.” When cutting some growers 
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think that by manuring much earlier the manure gets pulverised by the weather, 
but in light soils the extra covering in shape of a mulch is helpful, as the roo: 
do not like drought at all. Many beds are ruined through allowing the see 
berries to fall in the autumn. The seed-bearing stems should be cut before th: 
berries fall, otherwise seedlings spring up the following season and overcrowd 
the parent plant. 
CUTTING 

should cease at midsummer and weed growth must never be allowed, but sal: 
dressings at the times advised will check this development. As the plan 
age a surface dressing of rich soil and bone meal will be beneficial, an 
early in the spring to hasten growth place a few inches of light litter over th 
surface of the beds, removing it to the alleys in the daytime, as frosts ofte: 
occur at that season of the year. The best varieties are Connover’s Colossal 
the Argenteuil, Giant Battersea, and Sutton’s Giant. 

SHRUBS UNDER TREES. 

Here is a list, frequently asked for, of shrubs for growing under trees. © 
the larger evergreens choose from amongst common and Portugal Laurel, Yew 
Box, Osmanthus, Aucubas, Phillyrzeas, common and oval-leaved Privet, Ligustru: 
sinense, and Rhododendron ponticum. Of these, Yew, Box, and Osmanthu 
are more successful than any of the others named, although the Osmanthu 
is not usually regarded as a suitable shrub for this position, but it is quite a 
happy in shade as elsewhere, and the leaves preserve their deep green colouring 
Hollies are frequently recommended for growing under trees, but they are mor 
often a failure than a success, and almost invariably get ragged in the course « 
two or three years. There is a larger assortment of dwarf evergreens, and non 
are stronger, and in all ways satisfactor 
in shade, than the following: Berber 
Aquifolium, a beautiful spreading dwa 
shrub, with leathery leaves, of chocolat 
and dull crimson colouring, and cluste: 
of yellow flowers. It is the shru> 
frequently cut from to associate wit 
Chrysanthemums, and is sold in bunch 
in the London streets, ¢yed wit 
unpleasant aniline colours, as_ if. tl 
natural tones were not sufficient 
beautiful; Butcher’s Broom (Rusc 
aculeatus), Cotoneaster microphyll 
Euonymus japonicus, and E. radicans, 
with varieties, Skimmias, Gaulther 
Shallon, Ivies, Pernettya mucronat: 
St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum 
and Vincas. These are all a success 
in shade, and not only preserve 
vigorous and healthy green leafage, bi 
flower freely also. In a very dry spot 
where vegetation. generally refuses to 
grow, plant the Butcher’s Broom and 
St. John’s Wort, as both these are a 
success where other things fail. 
Deciduous shrubs will frequently live 
in the shade of trees, but seldom 
flower. Those that can be expected 
to do so are the ordinary and White 
Prooms, Genista virgata, Azalea pontica, 
Philadelphus (Mock Orange), Forsythias, 
and the fragrant — spring-flowerin 
Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum), Cornus 
alba, conspicuous for its red stems in 
winter, the white-berried Symphori 
carpus racemosus (also known as thie 
Snowy-berry), and Golden Elder ail 
succeed, but we care little for the Elder, 
golden or otherwise. 


FLOWERS IN A CoLp HouskE 
AT KEw. 

It is a positive delight to spend a 
few minutes every day in the Alpine 
house at Kew. The wind blows keenly 
across the garden, the Snowdrops shrivel 
in its embrace, and the whole aspect 
of the pleasure ground is dreary ; but 
step inside the little house and it is from 
shadow to sunshine. Such a little cold 
house as this is one of the greatest 
treasures a garden can possess. It will 
give days of pleasure at this season, when we are waiting for the manifestation of 
spring, when again the borderand rock garden will be bright with colour. It is 
possible to thoroughly enjoy the flowers too. No matter how beautiful the 
Hellebores in the open garden, it is neither pleasant nor wise to face the blast in 
an attempt to study their wonderful colourings and pretty shapes. In 
Alpine house they can be enjoyed at leisure and in their fresh and natu 
beauty, for no forcing is permitted, no getting things before their appointed time. 
We noticed the other day several interesting plants in bloom, one the ev 
welcome Saxifraga burseriana major, with pearly crimson-tinted buds, a:d 
flowers as white as snow. This and the type are two of the sweetest flowers of 
the early year. Saxifraga apiculata was also in b!oom ; its primrose colour is a 
relief to the dainty whiteness of S. burseriana. So also were the white Bas}. :t 
Daffodil (Narcissus corbularia monophyllus) and the early Cyclamens (C. co: 
and C. ibericum). We shall certainly add such a house to our garden as soon is 
possible. Think of the things that it will shelter—Snowdrops, Winter Aconi'e, 
the fragile Crocuses, early Daffodils, and the Irises I. bakeriana, I. reticula 4, 
I. Heldreichi, I. Tauri, I. alata, and many others. It may also be regarded as 
a supply house for indoors, for the plants in flower may be easily transferred 
the living apartment and restored to the house when their first beauty has g 


Ss 


KELWway’s MANUAL.—‘‘ The Manual of Horticulture,” published annu 
by Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset, is as usual full of interest 
facts concerning, and delightful illustrations of, plants and flowers. All the | -st 
varieties of flower-garden plants are described and instructions given as to t! ‘i! 
culture. 
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T is difficult to say how far the antiquity of Amesbury 
recedes into the past, its history receding into the dim 
prehistoric ages. The name ‘Ambresbury,”  signi- 
fying, according to some authorities, ‘*The Land ot 

is a relic of Aurelius Ambrosius, a Brito- 

Roman General who came, invited over by Vortigern, to assist 
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in expelling from Britain the barbarous Saxons. Upon th 
death of that monarch he was proclaimed king of Britain. H 
(Aurelius Ambrosius) died at Winchester anno 508. Ther 
is a carved head on the second corbel on the north side of th 
nave of Amesbury Church—a typical Roman countenance 
which most likely is his portrait. The word “ Ambresbiri, 
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derived from the Hebrey 
meaning * The Holy Anointe 
Ones,” may also be applie 
to the Great Stones at Stone 
henge, and some believe th: 
Aurelius Ambrosius lies burie 
within the mystic circle. 
consider credence should b 
placed in the idea that a grea 
Druidical “Cor” (choir « 
sanctuary) or college on 
occupied the site of th 
Christian abbey—-a kind oi 
“Oxford,” I think, for the 
education of the Druidical 
priesthood. The British Druids 
were Celts, and consequently 
a highly cultivated, civilised 
race, not to be confounded 
with the savage Saxon hordes 
who finally overran the 
country, supplanting the Celti 
races. British work has not 
been sufficiently appreciated ; 
there are some __ beautiful 
specimens of it, jewels, etc., 
in the British Museum. © Sit 
John Evans says: ‘ Some 
Britons were carried off by the 
Romans to teach the latter the 
art of enamelling.” I believe 
—in accordance with the laws 
of evolution—that the 
Druidical college was at 
length merged into the 
Christian convent, the con- 
nection of which with the 
Arthurian legend is_ well 
known —the Celtic name 
Arthur meaning Arcturus, a 
star. This convent was the 
refuge of Queen Guinevere in 
ber sad flight, and we all know 
Tennyson’s description of how 
she came to the ‘* Holy House 
at <Almesbury,” and = was 
worried by the questions and 
chatter of the ‘little maid—- 
a novice’”’ there. It was here 
she received the parting blessin¢ 
of King Arthur, the ‘ Wavi 
of his hands that blest” as |! 
left her for ever to meet h's 
doom in the ‘*Great Battle.’ 
Finally, 
‘*Was chosen Abbess, there 
Abbess lived 
For three brief years, and thee .2 
Abbess past 
To where beyond these voices th 
is peace.” 
Malory’s account in ¢t 
“Morte d’Arthur” is som-- 
what different. Thus: “Aid 
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when Queen Guenever understood that her lord, King Arthur, 
was slain, and all the noble knights, Sir Modred and 
all the remnant, then she stole away and five ladies with 
her: and so she went to Almesbury and there she let make 
herself a nun, and wore white clothes and black; and great 
penance she took, as ever sinful lady in this land, and never 
creature could make her marry, but lived in fastings, prayers, 
and alms deeds, that all manner of people marvelled how 
virtuously she was changed, Now leave we Queen Guenever 
in Almesbury that was a nun in white clothes and in black, 
and there she was an Abbess and ruler as reason would.” The 
description of Launcelot’s journey—only to find Guinevere 
dead—is beautiful: ‘* And thus upon a night there came a vision 
unto Sir Launcelot, and charged him, in remission of all his 
sins, to haste him towards Almesbury, ‘ And by that time thou 
come there thou 
shalt find Queen 
Guenever dead, 
and therefore 
take thy fellows 
with thee, and 
also purvey thee 
a horse-bier, and 
bring you the 
corpse of her, 
and bury it by 
her lord and 
husband, the 
noble King 
Arthur.’ So this 
vision came 
thrice unto Sir 
Launcelot in one 
night—and when 
Sir Launcelot 
was come to 
Almesbury 
within the 
nunnery, Queen 
Guenever ° died 
but half-an-hour 
*yefore; and the 
ladies told Sir 
Launcejot that 
the Queen had 
told all ere she 
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died, ‘ thar Sir Launcelot had been a priest near twelve months, 
and hither he cometh as fast as he may, for to fetch my corpse; 
and beside my lord, King Arthur, he shall bury me.’ Where- 
fore the Queen said in hearing of them all, ‘I beseech Almighty 
God, that I may never have power to see Sir Launcelot with 
my worldly eyes.’ ‘And this,’ said all the ladies, ‘was ever 
her prayer all those two days until she was dead.’ Then Sir 
Launcelot saw her visage, but he wept not greatly but sighed. 
And so he did all the observance of the service himself, both the 
dirge at night and the mass on the morrow, and there was ordained 
a horse-bier ; so with a hundred torches ever burning about the 





iliac A SUNDIAL. “C.L." 
corpse of the Queen and ever Sir Launcelot with his seven fellows 
went on foot from Almesbury until they came to Glastonbury.” 
The site of the ancient nunnery lies to the east and south- 
east of the 
present house, 
and, tradition 
tells us, once 
covered a_ space 
of thirteen acres; 
at the present day 
not one sto! 
above ground 
tells the tale of 
its former gra 
deur. The orn 
mental tiles from 
the old abbey 
probably formed 
part of a desicn 
or pattern for te 
floor of a cloist -r 
having cells «n 
one side. (1 
fleur-de-lys 6s 
found upon t: 0 
tiles out of tie 
five.) These ti ’s 
were found int ie 
park by soe 
workmen, in 1 ¢ 
process f 
digging to la; a 
gas-pipe, not iW 
from the pres: it 
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house. The 
foundation of 
nuns’ cells can be 
discovered in 
many places by 
digging. The site 
of the monastery 
is unknown. I 
ask, could it have 
crowned Mount 
Ambrosius, the 
great British 

earthwork 
(locally known 

is Vespasian’s 

camp and the 

tamparts) which 

urrounds the 

vood to the west 

f Amesbury ? 

There is a 

yeautiful old 

1ouse, built of 

tone and flint— 

n the little 

ilage of West 

\mesbury close 

yy—in_ which, 

juite —_ recently, 

Mr. Detmar 

slow (architect) 

iscovered a Copyright THE 
nonastic doc 

way and some twelfth century woodwork, the beams in the roof 
peing similar to some in the existing church at Amesbury. This 
anor house, along with Stonehenge, once formed part of the 
lowry of the wife of Lord Ferrers of Chartley. 

Alfred the Great presented the monasteries of Ambresbury 

and Banwell to Bishop Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, in recognition 
of his services. Queen Elfrida founded the Benedictine Priory 
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at Ambresbury 

in g8o, to expiate 

the murder of 
her stepson, 

Edward (the 

Martyr), at Corfe. 

Some lines from 

Robert ot 

Gloucester allude 

to it: 

* Ver Alfred the 
luther queene that 
seynt Edward 
slough, 

Of her trespas before 
hure deth repen- 
tant was ynoug, 

And rered two 
nouneryes, Whar- 
well one that was, 

And Ambresbury the 
othere, to beete 
hure trespas.” 

ie 177, 
Henry II. ex- 
pelled the nuns 
from theconvent, 
and gave it to 
the Abbey of 
lFontrevault in 

Normandy. A 

priest and 

twenty-four nuns 
from there came 
to Ambresbury, the prioress having power (a peculiarity of the 
order) to rule over men as well as women. After this the convent 
at Amesbury increased in glory and riches, and exercised 
authority over all the neighbouring monasteries. 

King John conferred upon it important privileges, and 

Eleanor, sole daughter of Geoffry Earl of Bretagne, according 

to her own request, was buried there. Mary, sixth daughter of 
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Edward I., in company 
with thirteen ladies of 
noble birth, took the 
veil there in 1285. We 
jearn that the King 
granted her “ 40 oakes 
each year, 20 tun of 
wines, and _— several 
manors of above the 
value of £200 a year for 
her inaintenance.” 

Two years after- 
wards, Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry IIL., 
and mother of 
Edward I., took the 
veil at Ambresbury, and 
died there June aist, 
1291, during the absence 
of her son in Scotland. 
On his return, he sum- 
moned all his clergy and 
barons to Ambresbury, 
where he solemnly com- 
pleted the entombment 
of his mother on the 
day of the Nativity ot 
the Virgin Mary, in 
the Conventual Church 
founded by her, and 
where her obsequies 
were reverently cele- 
brated. The following 
names of prioresses sub- 
sequent to the reign of 
Henry Il. are handed 
down: 

Isabella of Lan- 
caster, fourth daughter 
of Henry Earl of Lan- 
caster, 1202. Joan de 
Gennes, appointed 
prioress of the Abbey 
of Font-evault, 1294. 
Sibella de Montacute, 
died 1420. Florence 
Bormewe, the last 
prioress but one, at 
the dissolution of the 
monasteries refused to 
surrender her abbey to 
the King’s emissaries. 
They wrote: “ Albeit 
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we have used as many ways as our poor wits could attain, yet 
in the end we could not by any persuasion bring her to con- 
formity, but at all times she resteth and so remaineth in these 
terms.” She answered: “If the King’s highness commanded 
me from the house I will gladly go, though I beg my bread, 


and as for pension I care for none.” 


released her from 
the humiliation 
of surrender. 
Joan Darell was 
the last prioress, 
and she © sur- 
rendered to 
Henry VIII., 
December 4th, 
1540. 
According to 
Tanner, the 
Abbey —_ Lands 
were given to the 
Earl of Hertford, 
afterwards Pro- 
tector Somerset, 
and after his 
execution were 
probably granted 
to his son, 
Edward Earl of 
Hertford, by 
Elizabeth. This” 
Lord Hertford 
lived at sAmes- 
bury, and his 
tomb is in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 
His second wife 


was Francis, Copyright 





Death soon afterwards 
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of Lord 
Howard of  Blindon. 
She had previously been 
engaged to Sir George 
Rodney of Rodney- 
Stoke, but jilted him for 
Lord Hertford. Sir 
George Rodney was 
heart-broken. He 
followed Lady Hertford 
to Amesbury, and sat 
up all one night writing 
verses to her with his 
own blood, and finally 
“fell upon his sword 
and died.” Here area 
few lines from a very 
long and dreary poem 
by him: 


daughter 


‘In starry letters I behold 

My death in the Heave:s 
enroll’d, 

There find it writt in skies 
above 

That I (poore I) must die 
for love ; 

’Twas not my love deserved 
to die, 

O no! it was unworthy I.” 


Amesbury Church 
still possesses the bell 
given by Lady Hertford, 
which bears the follow- 
ing inscription: 

‘¢ Be stronge in faythe, Prayes 

God well, 

Francis, Countess Hetford’s 
bell.” 

The property of 
Amesbury passed by 
marriage, sale, and 
inheritance respectively 
to the families of 
Ailesbury, Boyle, and 
Queensberry, Henry 
Lord Carleton (the 
owner before the 
Queensberrys) leaving 
it by will to his nephew, 
Charles Duke of Queens- 
berry, in 1724, who 
married the beautiful 
Lady Catherine Hyde 


in 1720. She was the Kitty of Prior, and Gay Prior’s ballad 
on her is well known. It begins: 


‘“*Thus Kitty beautiful and young, 


And wild as colt untam’d, 


Bespoke the Fair from whence she sprung 


With little rage inflam’d. 


AND GAY'S CAVE. 
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‘* Inflam’d with rage 
at sad restraint, 
Which wise mamm3 
ordained, 
And sorely vex’d t 
play the saint 


beauty reigned.’ 

The poet 
Gay was he! 
especial frien: 
and protégé 
Opposite ‘th: 
present dwelling 
house is a grass) 
bank—sloping t 
the river flowin: 
below—cut int 
fanciful shape 
resembling — th 
facets of 
diamond. In thi 
bank is set 
sort of stor 
room —_ enclos« 
by wrought-iro 
gates, a_ belove 
haunt of the poe 
when at Ame 
bury. Hei 
said to hay 
written the wor 
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of the “ Beggar’s Opera” 
there, and it is still called 
Gay’s Cave. The house, 
inhabited by the Queensberrys, 
was built by John Webb 
(architect, born 1611), from 
designs by his uncle Inigo 
Jones, in the Palladian style 
beloved by him. An engrav- 
ing and plans of this house 
may be found in “ Vitrivius 
Britannicus,” page 7, Vol. III. 
‘he beautiful entrance gate 
iers, now standing at Ames- 
-ury, are by Webb. The bridge spanning the river Avon in 
e pleasure grounds at Amesbury is later than Webb (1777). It 
i very fine, and to my mind closely follows the Palladian style. 
is known locally as Bannister Bridge, #.e., Balluster Bridge. 
The Duchess of Queensberry died in 1777, and the Duke 
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the following year, the title descending to the Duke’s cousin, 
William Earl of March, in 1778; he succeeded his cousin 
Charles as fourth Duke of Queensberry, and in 1786 was 
created a British peer, taking the title of Baron Douglas 
of Amesbury. This Duke of Queensberry was commonly 
known by the nickname of “Old Q.” He died unmarried 
in 1810, the estates passing to Archibald, Lord Douglas of 
Douglas, whose executors sold them to Sir Edmund Antrobus 
in 1824. 

Amesbury House remained uninhabited during a period of 
sixty years (as “Old Q.” never lived there, only sent orders 
from time to time to his steward for the cutting down of 
trees as he wanted money), except during the tenancy of Sir 
Elijah Impey, and when some French nuns occupied it fora 
short time. 

My husband’s grandfather, upon inheriting Amesbury from 
his uncle, wished to restore and enlarge the house, but on 
examination, finding it to be eaten through with dry-rot, 
decided to pull the old house down and building a new 
one in its place, closely resembling the old, and in the same 
Palladian style. I can discover no traces of what the house 
or houses inhabited by owners previous to Lord Carleton 
were like. It would almost seem as if each one had built 
himself a house! 

There is a tradition that Amesbury never remains for longer 
than five generations in one family. 

The present Amesbury Abbey stands in a small but 
pretty park, through which the Christchurch Avon flows. 
Borrow’s Lavengro stopped to gaze over the parapet of 
Amesbury Town Bridge at the river below; thus: ‘ Presently 
I passed by a church which rose indistinctly on my right hand ; 
anon there was the rustling of foliage and the rushing of waters. 
1 reached a bridge.” Thick beeches and Lombardy poplars 
flourish in this district, and a fine beech avenue winds through 
the wood which crowns Vespasian’s Camp, beyond which 
stretches the old deer park—one no more—with its beech clumps 
and expanse of rolling down on either side. It terminates ina 
little copse by the high road, passing through which one catches 
a first distant glimpse of Stonehenge. 

One of the finest deciduous cypresses in England over- 
shadows the Chinese Temple Summer-house, a miniature 
muilding of exquisite proportions, with delicate columns and 
valustrading, built across an arm of the river. To the east of 
he park is a splendid old flint wall, in which are wrought-iron 
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TILES FROM THE OLD ABBEY DUG UP IN AMESBURY PARK. 


gates with rusticated stone pillars, once an entrance. At either end 
stand two curious old houses. The house nearest the village is 
called Kent House, and bears the date 1607. The other by the 
river has the inscription—carved in stone over the doorway— 
“Diana her Hovs, 1600.” - Mr. Blomfield, in his charming 
‘Renaissance Architecturein England,” 
gives this garden-house as a good ex- 
ample of the fancifully designed build- 
ings which delighted the architects 
of 1600. Their plans may repre- 
sent an idea in’ Freemasonry —a 
cabalistic notion—the Trinity, or pure 
caprice. 

These houses are built of stone and 
squared flints, and are of the finest 
workmanship, and similar to the flint- 
work found in Suffolk churches of the 
fifteenth century. To Kent House the 
Duchess of Queensberry added a 
remarkable octagon room, with a 
dairy below, with brick fan vaulting. 
The present dwelling-house (rebuilt 
by Hopper, 1834) is a complete impres- 
sive building, and closely follows 
Webb’s plan. It is in Chilmark stone, 
and consists of a basement story with 
Corinthian columns above. On the 
south front is a pediment to the loggia ; 
an attic story on the east and west 
sides with floreated vases; over the 
centre rises a stone balustrading, 
which might be completed by a dome. 
The whole is beautifully weathered in grey and golden lichens. 
Inside the house. only a fine marble chimney-piece with columns 
and some carved panelling remain of Webb’s designing. 

I'rorence C. M. AnrTrosus. 





SPORTING BE STs 
(QUESTS. 
LTHOUGH many instances exist of testators bequeathinz sporting 
trophies to their friends and relations, the number of bequests left 
for the purpose of encouraging spori are comparatively few. Of 
the first-mentioned bequests perhaps the most important of late 
years were the cups and covers of the Burton Hunt of 1808 and 
1841, and various other racing cups won at Doncaster, left by 
the Viscount Oxenbridge, who died in 1898, to his brother, SirEd «ward Monson, 
our Ambassador at Paris, and the gold racing cup that Mr. Christopher Sykes 
bequeathed to His Majesty the same year. 

Cricket and football apparently do not of:en figure in last wills and 
testaments, the only instance indeed of a will by which they benefited to an 
appreciable extent, during the last few years, being that of the late Captain the 
Hon. Lonsdale Gray, who died at Johannesburg on June 1oth, 1900. This 
gentleman left in his will the sum of £300, to be known as ‘ The Gray 
Fund,” to his regiment, the Carabiniers, the money to be used for the promotion 
of sport, but including only shooting, fishing, cricket, football, and polo. The 
fund, which was under certain circumstances to benefit by a further £2,000, and 
the Wexford Hunt Club by £1,000, was to be managed by a committee of two 
captains and three subalterns, elected annually. 

Notwithstanding the fact that an Irish lady who had had a stroke of 
paralysis, which resulted in her being unable to express herself by words, 
indicated her wishes a couple of years ago with respect to her will by packs 
of cards, one pack bearing the names of her relations, and the other setting out 
her various property, no testator has so far endowed a hospital for retired whist 
players or a college for undergraduates in the art of bridge. Golf, however, 
has been more fortunate, insomuch as the late Mr. C. V. Hewitt, of Hampton-in- 
Arden, made a death-bed bequest of a bowl for the benefit of Midland 
golfers some years ago. For the first competition for the bowl played on the 
North Warwickshire Golf Club’s links at Meriden, there were forty-two 
entrants and thirty-one players; Mr. F. W. Clive secured the trophy with a 
score of go. 

An even more remarkable bequest was reported to have been made within 
the last few months by the late president of a provincial anglinz club. 
According to the terms of his will 425 was to be allocated for the purpose of 
providing an outing for the members of his club, who were specially enjoined to 
wear no mourning on the occasion. After expressing a wish that good sport 
would be enjoyed, the testator gave the following remarkable directions with 
respect to his ashes, which he ordered should be carried in a bait can to the 
river-side and cast from a boat over the surface of the water before the day’s 
sport was entered upon. 
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OME time later Pat Rooney entered the shop, bearing 

a large tray of newly-baked loaves. His face wore a 

solemn, not to say sulky, expression, and he looked 

neither to right nor to left. Before he had finished 

piling up the loaves in their allotted corner, however, 

a suspicious sound attracted his attention, and he turned 

reluctantly round. A_ small figure was crouching in the 

darkest angle of the “dress department,” with its apron over 
its head. 

“Is it cryin’ ye are?” said Pat sternly. 

For all answer Elleney sobbed afresh. 

The young man drew nearer, and Elleney tilted up one elbow 
as a hint to him to keep his distance. 

‘“‘ Bedad, ye have no right to be cryin’,” remarked Pat in a 
withering tone. ‘It was the other way wid ye altogether when 
I looked in through the door a while ago on my way back from 
me dinner. If I hadn’t seen it wid me own two eyes,” he added 
with scornful severity, ‘I wouldn’t have believed it was you that 
was in it at all.” 

Elleney jerked down her apron, and looked up with eyes 
that blazed beneath their swollen lids. 

‘‘ How dar’ ye speak to me that way!” she cried. 

Pat snorted: ‘To be sure I’ve no right to say a word at 
all,” he returned, with wratuful irony. ‘A poor fellow like 
meself has no call to have any feelin’s—but ye might have 
knocked me down with a feather when I seen that strange chap 
with his arm about your waist.” 

“Oh, Pat!” gasped Elleney, and overcome with shame and 
woe, she burst into fresh tears, and buried her face in the 
unresponsive folds of a linsey-woolsey petticoat which dangled 
from a peg beside her. 

Pat immediately melted. 

“ Amn’t I the terrible ould ruffian to go upsettin’ ye that 
way!” he groaned remorsefully. ‘ There now, Miss Elleney, 
don’t mind me. Sure I’m not meself to-day. I’m a regular ould 
gomeril. Sure it had to come sooner or later. It’s meself knew 
very well I’d have to stan’ by an’ see ye carried off some fine 
day by whoever was lucky enough to get ye. Some fellows has 
all the luck in this world, and maybe they’re no better nor others 
that hasn’t any luck at all.” 

But Elleney scarcely heeded the latter part of this speech ; it 
seemed to her that she could never lift up her head again. Pat 
knew—Pat had seen! ? 

“Qh, dear,” she sobbed inarticulately, after a pause, ‘| 
think I'll die with the shame of it. Sure I don’t know how I 
come to let him do it at all, but I didn’t rightly know—I didn’t 
think—an’—an’ he said he was so fond of me an’ ’twas me he 
wanted for his wife.” 

“Faith,” retorted Pat, ‘it’s himself’s the gentleman doesn’t 
let the grass grow under his feet—an’ why would he? Well, 
alanna,” he continued in an altered tone, ‘‘ don’t be frettin’ your- 
self anyway. Bedad, I wouldn’t blame him——” 

“Ah, but I blame myself,” interrupted Elleney, wringing 
her poor little hands. “ 1’ll—I’ll never look up again after the 
disgrace he’s afther puttin’ on me. Sure ’twas all a mistake— 
he thought I was one of the family, an’ when me a’nt tould him 
the way it is with me, he just tossed me away the same as an 
ould shoe. I b’lieve he’s makin’ up to Juliana now.” 

Pat emitted a kind of roar, but before he could ventilate his 
feelings further the door communicating with the house was 
quickly opened, and Mr. Brian Brennan walked in. 

“Are ye there, darlint?”’ he enquired in a tone of melan- 
choly tenderness; “I’m just come to tell ye the poor case 
I’m in——” 

“Then ye’ll be in a poorer case in something less than no 
time if ye don’t behave yerself, me brave young gentleman!” 
cried a choked voice in his ear, and almost before he could 
realise what was taking place, Brian Brennan found his six foot 
length laid low upon the dusty shop floor, while his beautiful 
head of hair rolled aimlessly about amid a collection of boots and 
tin buckets. Pat Rooney was sitting on his chest, his knees 
pinioning his arms, and clutching each of his broad shoulders 
with a vigorous hand. He was not half the size of the prostrate 
giant, but love and fury lent him unnatural strength. His flour- 
bedecked face worked convulsively, his eyes gleamed under their 
powdered lashes. 

Elleney uttered a stifled scream, and then stood transfixed 
with horror. 

“Ye passed yer word to Miss Elleney a while ago that it 
was her ye’d have for your wife,” said Pat firmly. ‘* Are ye goin’ 
to stick to yer promise or are ye not?” 
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“Get up out o’ that, ye ruffian!” spluttered Brian. 
** What business is it of yours, anyway?” 

‘‘ Ruffian yourself!” said Pat. And he heaved up Mr. 
Brennan’s shoulders a little way, and then loosed his hol 
suddenly, so that the fine curly head bumped once more agains 
the tin pails. 

* Will ye gi’ me a straight answer, or will ye not?” 

‘“«T’ll pay ye out for this when I get upon my legs!” growle: 
Brian. ‘As for that young lady, she knows very well |! 
can’t——” 

“Ye can’t what?” cried Pat, rolling a threatening eye a 
him. 

“T can’t keep my word,” said Mr. Brennan, with as mucl 
dignity as was compatible with his position. 

“Ye mean ye won't, | s’pose,” remarked Pat with ominou 
calm. 

“ Well, then, I won’t!”’ shouted Brian, heaving himself u 
at the same time with a futile attempt to rid himself of hi 
adversary. 

“Aha!” retorted Pat, tightening his grasp on the powerles 
shoulders, and repeating his previous manceuvre with suc! 
success that his victim saw a multitude of stars. ‘‘ Ye won't 
won’t ye? No; but ye will!—I tell ye, ye will! Ye will, m 
fine gentleman!” 

With each reiteration of the phrase the unfortunate Brian’ 
head received fresh damage, and Pat, who was warming to hi 
work, had just announced that he was going to give Mr. Bria 
the finest thrashing he ever had in his life, when Elleney, wh: 
had hitherto been petrified with alarm and amazement, rushe 
to the rescue. 

“In the name o’ goodness, Pat Rooney,” she cried, in a voice 
that trembled as much with anger as with fear, “get up this 
minute! It’s outrageous—altogether outrageous!” 

* Never fear, Miss Elleney, asthore!” cried Pat trium- 
phantly, baring his arms the while for action. ‘ Run away 
out o’ this while I tache him manners! The dirty spalpeen ! 
He'll not have it all his own way, anyhow. I'll give him a 
trimmin’!”’ 

“IT forbid ye, Pat, to do any such thing!” cried Elleney, 
almost with a shriek. ‘ I declare 1’m ashamed o’ my life! Who 
gave you leave to go mixin’ up my name ?—makin’ so little oi 
me? Oh dear! oh dear!” and the poor child began to sol 
again. ‘*\What have I done to be disgraced an’ tormented that 
way!” 

Pat sat back on his prostrate foe and stared up at her with 
astonished concern. Elleney sobbed louder than before, and 
Brian, raising his voice, uttered a forcible expression of 
opinion. 

‘Bless us an’ save us!”’ exclaimed a voice in the passage, 
and the door being thrown wide open revealed the portly 
form and scandalised face of no less a person than Mrs. McNally 
herself. 

‘““Who is it that’s cursin’ an’ swearin’ that way?” she 
began, but broke off abruptly as she realised the scene 
within. _ 

«Oh, a’nt, me heart’s broke entirely!” cried Elleney, running 
to her and hiding her face on her ample shoulder. 

Pat cleared his throat diffidently, insensibly relaxing his 
grip the while, so that with a slight effort Brian was enabled 
to roll him on to the floor and to rise, looking very sheepish. 

“ Was it fightin’ the two of yez was?” said Mrs. McNalls 
severely. “Sure, that’s a disgrace! Look at your coat all over 
dust, Mr. Brennan, and the big lump on your forehead risin’ up 
the size of an egg.” 

Brian squinted over his shoulder to ascertain the conditio 
of his coat, but, being unable to carry out the rest of Mrs. 
McNally’s injunctions and survey the lump on his own foreheac, 
he passed his hand over it instead, and turned towards Pat wit 
an expression of virtuous indignation : 

‘“‘ That fellow there was near bein’ the death of me,” | 
exclaimed. 

*“Musha! what is it all about, at all?’ queried Mr 
McNally. ‘Elleney, quit cryin’ an’ teil me what happene ‘ 
ye? What was that impident fellow Pat doin’ rollin’ M 
Brennan on the floor?” 

Elleney shook her head and wept and nearly throttled h 
aunt, but entered on no explanation. 

Quick steps were now heard in the passage, and An 
Maria burst in. 

‘« What in the world is Elleney cryin’ for ?”? she exclaime 
“ An* goodness gracious! look at Mr. Brennan—the show he i: ! 
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Is it up the chimney ye were? For the matter of that, Pat 
isn’t much better. What’s all this, m’mah?” 

“I’m sure I couldn’t tell ye, me dear,” returned her 
mother. ‘I can’t get a word o’ sense out of any of them. 
Brian Brennan here says that Pat is afther bein’ the death 
of him.” 

‘Ah then, now,” cried Anna Maria sarcastically, ‘isn’t he 
very delicate, the poor fellow, to be so near made an end of by 
« little fellow half his size?” 

‘“‘T was took by surprise,” explained Mr. Brian, with dignity, 
«or I could easy have settled him with one finger.” 

“Well, but what call had ye to go doin’ it, Pat?” 
sisted Anna Maria. ‘’T wasn’t your place to go knocking a 
sitor down, I| think.” 

“I’m very sorry, miss, if ye think I’m afther takin’ a 
erty,” returned Pat firmly, “ but I’d knock any man down who 

vent to insult Miss Elieney.” 

Elleney dropped her arms from her aunt’s neck and whisked 
round, her blue eyes blazing through her tears. 

“Tl thank ye not to be mixin’ yerself up with my business 
all, Pat Rooney. Nobody asked you to meddle.” 

“Was it Mrs. Brennan ye were cryin’ about, me poor 
ild?” said Mr. McNally, in a compassionate but distinctly 
dible whisper. 

Brian shot a melting glance towards her. 

‘Upon me word——” he was beginning plaintively, when 
leney interrupted him with a little shriek of exasperation and 
tamp of her foot. 

‘*Qh dear! oh dear! everything is contrairy this day. I'd 
h. ve ye to know, Mr. Brennan, that I’d be long sorry to cry for 
y u. If ye was to go down on your two knees I’d never have 
v_ I know the kind o’ young man ye are now, an’ I'll not 
fit after ye. I couldn’t help cryin’ at first at the disrespectful 
w vy ye were afther treatin’ ine, but I wouldn’t have anything to 
say to ye now for the whole world.” 

“Well done,” cried Pat, approvingly, while Anna Maria 
gi-eled. 

“Maybe there’s others that thinks different,” said Brian, 
in a nettled tone. 

“Oh, yes,” put in Anna Maria quickly; ‘her elders and 
beiters. Was that what you were goin’ to say? Juliana’s to be 
had, Mr. Brian. She’d be a mother to ye.” 

“Upon me word, Nanny,” said Mrs. McNally, “it doesn’t 
yecome ye to be talkin’ that way of your elder sister.” 

‘Sure, what harm?” responded Nanny, blithely. “ All I 
said was she’d be a mother to him. Sure, what could be better 
than that ?”’ 

Brian, with all his faults, was gifted with a sense of humour, 
and looked at Anna Maria with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘ Bedad,” he said, “I’ve that much respect for Miss Juliana 
I'd be afraid o’ me life to ask her to put up with me.” 

“Well, there’s Bridget, then,” said Nanny. ‘ Bridget’s a 
fine girl, an’ she’s got a fine fortun’—an’ the whole of us know 
that’s what you've lookin’ afther, Mr. Brian.” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t say that altogether,” said Brian, stammering a 
little. ‘ Yous all know the way it is with me. ‘Tis me father 
that’s makin’ the match for me, and I have to choose one of the 
family. No one can feel more sorry nor I do for the unfort’nate 
mistake I’m afther makin’. I went altogether too quick, and I 
was very much to blame. I’m sure I ax Miss Elleney’s 
pardon.” 

Elleney made a little inarticulate rejoinder and turned away. 
Pat looked daggers at his whilom victim, and Mrs. McNally, 
folding her arms, gazed sternly round. 

“The less said about some things the better,” she remarked. 
“Mr. Brian, I'll trouble ye to go into the parlour—ye'd best go 
with him too, Nanny—all the girls are there.” 

“Will ye step up to the showroom ?”’ said Nanny, with a 
titter. 

‘“Troth,” returned Brian, who was now in some measure 
recovering his self-possesion, ‘‘I think the best o’ the stock is 
what I’m afther seein’ in the shop.” 

He followed her out of the room, and a slight scuffle was 
presently heard in the passage. Mrs. McNally solemnly closed 
the door and came back to Pat and Elleney, who stood looking 
equally downcast and confused. 

“[’d like to know, Pat Rooney,” she said, gazing at the 
young man sternly,- “what talk at all this is between you 
and me niece? What business is it o’ yours to interfere ? 
I don’t understand it at all, Elleney. I’m very much put 
about——” 

“It’s no fault of Miss Elleney’s, ma’am,” said Pat quickly. 
‘She'd nothin’ to say to it at all. 1 forgot meself altogether. 
When I seen that fellow makin’ little of a chance that I'd give 
the two eyes out o’ my head for 43 

‘Oh, Pat, whisht for goodness sake,’ 
“Ye oughtn’t to be talkin’ like that.” 

‘Sure I know that very well, Miss Elleney, darlint. I know 
Iinight just as well be cryin’ for the moon. But the murder’s 
ouc now, an’ ’pon me word I’m glad of it. I couldn’t stop here 
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the way I am, I’d go mad altogether. I'll throuble ye to look 
out for another boy, Mrs. McNally, ma’am—lI wish to leave in a 
week’s time.” 

Mrs. McNally gasped. 

‘“‘Isn’t it the great fool you are, Pat Rooney, to go give up 
your good place for a stupid notion like that? Ye know Miss 
Elleney’d never demean herself to you.” 

«¢ Ay, ma’am, I know she looks on me as the dirt under her 
feet.” 

‘“‘ Then stop where ye are,” said Mrs. McNally comfortably. 
‘You're a very good boy when you don’t let your wits go wool 
gatherin’. As for my niece, she’s no notion of encouragin’ any 
nonsense—have ye, Elleney? ” 

Elleney’s long lashes were downcast, and she nervously 
twisted her apron. 

““Sure ye haven't, dear?" said her aunt persuasively. 
“Tell the poor foolish fellow that ye haven't, an’ then he'll be 
puttin’ that nonsease out of his head.” 

Elleney raised her eyes and looked at Pat,and then dropped 
them again. 

“He's the only one in the wide world that cares for me,” 
she said, with a quivering lip. 

‘‘ Bless us and save us!” gasped Mrs. McNally. “If that’s 
the way it is, Pat, ye’d best be off with yourself.” 

Pat turned as red as a cherry and then as white as his own 
flour. 

‘Miss Elleney, dear,” he whispered, ‘‘d’ye know what ye’re 
sayin’? D’ye know I’m such a great big fool that I’m beginnin’ 
to think the most outrageous nonsense. I'll be beginnin’ to 
think, me jewel, that ye might some day be gettin’ a bit fond of 
me, an’ maybe say yes when I ax yea question. Sure ye didn’t 
think of that, alanna ?” 

** Will ye whisht, ye impident fellow?” cried Mrs. McNally, 
angrily. ‘Of course she thought o’ no such thing.” 

Elleney turned her sweet eyes deprecatingly towards her 
aunt and murmured very faintly : 

“1 don’t know—I—I think I did.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards Mrs. McNally entered the parlour 
with a dubious, almost timid, expression on her good-natured 
face. Most of her family were gathered round the hearth, talking 
in muffled tones and with gloomy countenances. Behind the 
window curtains Brian Brennan and Anna Maria were tittering 
together. Mrs. McNally jerked her thumb enquiringly over her 
shoulders and raised her eyebrows. 

‘Ts that the way it is?” she whispered. 

* You'd better ask them.” returned Juliana, with her nose in 
the air. Bridget sniffed audibly. 

“She reg’larly thrun herself at his head,” said Mary, 
spitefully. 

‘‘ Did I, indeed?” said Nanny, emerging from behind the 
window curtain. ‘ Brian here could tell yous a different story. 
He’s been beggin’ an’ prayin’ this half-hour, an’ I haven’t give 
him an answer yet.” 

“Ah, but you will!” said Brian, with an ingratiating 
smile. 

“Tf I do, then, it ‘Il be for the sake of servin’ you out. Ye 
never heard the like of the life I'll be afther leadin’ ye. Ye’ll 
only be sorry once, an’ that’ll be for ever.” 

“T’ll risk that,” said Brian gallantly. 

“Well, well, well,” said Mrs. McNally, clapping her hands; 
‘so it’s to be you, Nanny? ’Pon me word, it rains weddin’s 
this evenin’. I don’t know whether I’m on me head or me 
heels. There’s Elleney now—nothin’ ’Il serve her but to go 
takin’ up with Pat Rooney.” 

‘‘Pat Rooney!’ exclaimed Anna Maria, while the other 
girls echoed the name in varying tones of shrill disapproval. 

«Aye, indeed,” said Mrs. McNally, dropping into a chair. 
“Pat Rooney. Her mind’s made up, it seems, and ’pon me 
word, though I’d thought she’d have looked higher, I can’t 
altogether blame the girl. Sure, what sort of a husband can 
she expect, and her without a penny? An old widower, maybe, 
or a fellow with one leg. Pat’s gettin’ good wages, an’ the two 
of them were talkin’ 0’ takin’ that little thatched cabin just out 
of the town.” 

“A cabin!” said Juliana, and began to turn up her eyes, 
and to make a strange clucking noise in her throat. 

‘For goodness sake, Ju, don’t be goin’ off in highsterics! 
cried Nanny, quickly. ‘Sure what matter if ‘tis a cabin itself. 
I'll engage she’ll keep it as clean as a new pin; and she’s a 
great hand at her needle, so she is. Sure she'll be able to 
do dressmakin’ for the quality.” 

*« An’, of course,” said Mrs. McNally, casting a deprecating 
glance round at the irate faces, ‘“‘ we mustn’t forget she doesn’t 
rightly belong to the family. ’Tis no disgrace to us at all; an’ 
*pon me word, girls, I’m almost glad to think she’s comfortably 
settled.” 

‘“‘ To be sure,” said Bridget, “she’s no relation at all to any 
of us. A little girl that me a’nt took in out of charity. Why 
shouldn’t she marry the baker ?” 
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‘«‘ My blessin’ to her,” said Mary, sourly. 

Juliana left off clucking, and smiled sarcastically. 

*« She isn’t breakin’ her heart after you, Mr. Brian, at any 
rate,’ she remarked. ‘She wasn’t long in getting over her 
disappointment.” 

“«T must say I didn’t think she’d make so little of herself,” 
he returned, drawing himself up. 
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“* How d’ye like that, Nanny?” said Juliana, spitefully. «| 


declare Mr. Brian’s quite upset.” 


“Ah, the poor fellow, is he?” said Anna Maria, whose 


good humour was imperturbable. 


“T declare l’il have to get 


matried to him now, if it’s only to comfort him.” 
And thereupon she burst into a hearty laugh, in which 


Brian Brennan joined. 


—— 


SOTING 














































HAMOIS shooting is a sport but little known in 
England except by name. There are perhaps not 
more than half-a-dozen Englishmen who own or rent 
such * shoots ’’ in Austria for their own amusement, 
and in Switzerland, where the chamois is not so 

common nor so easily obtainable, the difficulties are considerable, 
especially as the 
various Cantons 
impose ___ restrictions 
on foreign sportsmen 
which make _ the 
results disproportion- 
ate to the labour and 
trouble involved. In 
Austria, with the sole 
exception, perhaps, 
of distant Transyl- 
vania, there are no 
so-called ‘‘free 
shoots” of chamois, 
and one has_ to 
depend on invitations 
from friends or 
special permissions 
from them to stalk. 
Every acre of ground 
almost wherechamois 
roam in Austria is 
as strictly preserved 
as a Norfolk covert, 
and in many parts of 
Styria and the Tyrol 
vast tracts of moun- 
tain country harbour 
no other game but 
this wildest of wild 
goats. Chamois 
shooting generally 
begins in August, 
and continues _ till 
December or 
January, but each 
province _ regulates 
its own close time, 
which is of an elastic 
nature, and liable to 
change. Of course, 
the beau idéal of this 
entrancing sport is 
stalking, but in the 
present article I will 
endeavour to describe 
another kind, namely, 
chamois driving, 
which is practised on 
some estates on an 
elaborate scale, over 
a vast area, and with 
results which, given 
fine weather, surpass 
the most sanguine 
expectations. 

In the particular 














part of the Tyrol to which I am now going to refer it wo: d 
indeed be impossible to keep down the stock of chamois if 


stalking only were resorted to. 


Over-stocking means disea e 


and therefore driving is necessary in the interest of the anim |s 
themselves, and also, in this instance, because the grea er 
part of the ground is unsuited for, and inaccessible to, ti¢ 
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ordinary stalker, « id 
dangerous toa deg: e 
for any novice. (n 
the Auersperg Estaie 
where I have beer a 
guest during seveial 
seasons, there are 
thousandsof chamois, 
and the annual 
August shoot is a 
great event amongst 
the Tyrolese. ‘The 
ground includes 
within its area some 
of the highest moun- 
tains in Austria, and 
is divided into two 
huge ‘ beats,” each 
of which is shot over 
once only every two 
years, and then for 
one week only at a 
time, and thus, from 
the end of August in 
one year to the same 
period two years 
later, the crack of a 
rifle is scarcely heard 
on one-half of the 
ground. In __ these 
high altitudes the 
success of the annual 
shoot depends 
entirely on the state 
of the weather, and 
this is the princi)al 
reason why August 
is chosen, as Offer ng 
more chances of a 
cloudless ~sky aad 
absence of mist or 
rain. The wind, t..0, 
is ‘an all-import: nt 


factor, for one gst 
of a breeze from .1e 
wrong direction + iil 


send the first sce it- 
ing chamois. back to 
his fellows, w 0, 
rather than face e 
unknown dan; :r 
which they hi ve 
scented, will br: ik 
back through e 
lines of yelling « 1d 
*‘ jodling” bea 
and never stop oF 
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drives have to be abandoned and a lowcr forest beat has to 
be taken. These, though yielding smaller bags than the 
higher beats, contain just as many chamois, for it must not 
be supposed that these animals, like those of popular fancy 
or on Christmas cards, spend their whole lives poised, witt 
all four feet drawn closely together, on some needle-like 
pinnacle of rock, snow all around, and below a_ bottomless 
abyss, round whose edges those tufts of edelweiss cling without 
which the picture would be incomplete. Chamois love the 
seclusion of moss-grown forests such as skirt the slopes of these 
snow-clad mountains of the Tyrol. The inaccessible peaks of 
the picture books, with their cool carpets of snow, are sought 
when the August sun and buzzing flies and midges render life in 
the forest intolerable or when the destroyer nan is around, and 
the warm breeze bears its breath of warning to some lazy buck, 
who soon sounds his shrill whistle of alarm, till the whole 
country-side rings with the echo of hurrying hoofs, which will 
know no rest till the dizzy heights are reached and no intruders 
visible except perchance some sentinel eagle basking in the 
sunlight. 

The rendezvous is generally very early on a Sunday 
morning at Yenbach, a station between Innspruck and Munich, 
and after a four-hour drive to Mairhofen the ascent to the 
“ Yagdhaus,” many thousands of feet above the sea, begins. We 





THE START FROM THE CHALET. 


; ' ; : Chis <a agi 
breath till they are in the safe “Hinterland” miles away. es Mir SAS 
Again, if the mist hangs low over the mountains the high 


Val VICTIS. 


are eight rifles, and allowed not more luggage than can be carried 
on some sturdy Tyrolese peasant woman’s back. The ascent, 
which is made on mules and takes several hours, is gradual, but 
we soon leave behind us the meadows with their rows of fruit 
trees, and moving up out of civilisation pass through the forest 
into the region of steep ‘‘ Wande” and glistening white rock, where 
the dwarf Scotch fir and the juniper form the sole vegetation ; 
higher still, where even the latter cease, and the mules pick their 
way over great boulders and trickling glacier streams, which will 
soon become roaring torrents, then tranquil rivers, till they enter 
the Danube and tell the Black Sea of the snow-clad mountains 
of the Tyrol. 

The Yagdhaus, of which several illustrations are given, is of a 
rough-and-ready description, such as befits a habitation which is 
probably unoccupied except for one week every two years. The 
small army of beaters leave for their destination overnight, and 
we ourselves make a very early start next morning, the first 
part of the ascent being again on mule back. From two to 
four hours’ ride over very rough ground brings us within 
measurable distance of our allotted ‘ Stande,” but the guns who 
are destined for the topmost places may still have from one to 
two hours’ heavy walking. Each rifle is a quarter or half a mile 

: distant from his neighbour, and generally invisible to him, and 
ONE OF THE HUNTERS it is fairly safe to fire on any side, except where a mark indicates 
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the direction of the line of guns. At a_ previously 
arranged hour one of the keepers fires a shot, which 
is the signal for the drive to begin, others take it up, 
and along the whole line of beaters there runs a 
mock fusillade, which is of course inaudible to us, 
long after it is possible to make out the tiny speck 
on some far sky-line which one’s powerful ‘ Zeiss” 
tells us is a man with a flag, nor does one hear till 
the drive is well-nigh half over the beautiful “ jodling ” 
which every Tyrolese peasant seems to be such 
an expert in, and which he never ceases from the 
start of the drive till its conclusion. The objects 
of all this noise soon make their appearance, and 
the chamois clamber up the steepest rocks, till 
every comin»nding peak holds its quota, and bristles 
with excited groups viewing with alarm the advancing 
line, and wondering at this pandemonium let loose. 
The beaters, singing, yelling, and firing blank cartridge, 
sometimes voluntarily and sometimes involuntarily 
loosen from their beds rocks and_ stones, which, 
gathering fresh impetus in their descent, are hurled 
with indescribable fracas into the valleys below. The 
chamois soon come within range, and many fall during 
the course of the drive I have described. The 
Austrians who are of my party nuinber amongst them 
some of the very best rifle shots it has ever been my 
pleasure to meet, and perhaps there is no greater test 
of skill than such a drive, for one seldom has an easy 
shot and mostly “running” ones, distances varying 
from 5oyds. to 250yds. The accuracy with which my 
Austrian friends shoot at long ranges is astounding. 
The result of this particular shoot, which lasted six 
days, was 236 chamois, made up as_ follows: 
August 28th, 52; August 29th, 62; August 30th, 39; 
August 31st, 26; September Ist, 24; September 2nd, 33 
—truly a world record for one week’s chamois shooting 
by eight rifles. My own share was 25, all obtained 
with a *375 Holland and Holland 
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DoODGING THE WEATHER. 

EPARTING from custom, last week I dated my notes ; 
because, on the day when they were written 
(February 14th), it seemed as though the frost had 
really departed, wih the vellow-hammers singing in 
the hedges, and the skylarks pouring out a few bars 
of their sunny music as they flitted across the stubble. 

There was the more gladness in the smiles of the country-side because the 

birds had not suffered beyond their strength from the frost, as the recovered 

wildness of the fieldfares and shy redwings showed. But I know the British 
climate, and so prefixed the exact date to my record of rejoicing as a precau- 
tionary measure, in case the frost should return before the notes were printed. 

And return, alas! it did: inson.uch that of the fortunately few redwings that 

came to us this year I hardly think that one remains alive. The fieldfares 
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PERCHED ON A_ ROCK. G. E. Lodge. 


perished, too, by scores; and on Sunday, the 16th, the yokels left their 
afternoon’s amusement of sliding on the pond to wander afield ‘* picking up 


STARVED BIkbs. 


By one of the curious coincidences which have already been numerous this 
year—for the first two months of 1902 have strangely repeated the weather 
fluctuations of 1901—it was on February 16th last year that the same thing 





happened, and it is possible that our lucky lack 
of redwings this winter may have been thie 
result of last February’s casualties rather than the 
contrary winds which prevailed in autumn, when 
they should have come to us. If so, they will 
be scarcer still next year, for many more survived 
last. string than is the case to-day. Some, 
indeed, we managed to save last year by forcing 
a little food down their throats, and placing them 
with a plentiful supply (safeguarded from spar- 
rows) in an enclosed yard. Here they recovered 
strength, and presently flew away; but one, at 
least, remembered his sanctuary, and each return 
of frost or snow brought a redwing at once to the 
yard for food The attempt to save the lives of 
starving birds in winter is, however, so frequently 
a sad failure that I should be glad to learn ‘if any 
readers of COUNTRY LIFE have discovered a 
successful method. With a starving human 
being one would know what to do; but the 
spark of life flickers so feebly in these frail fram s 
of bone and feather that it often goes out in y: 
hands. 


SUNSHINE AFTER FRost. 

To-day the sun is shining again as it sh« 
a week ayo, Faint traces of snow linger ony 
on the northward ridges, and the hellebores t! 
dropped to the ground while the frost lasted 2c 
holding their many-branched flower stems uprig 
to the sun, and hastening to unfold more bu 
In the fields the yellow-hammers are sing! 
again, I have no doubt, but I cannot hear the 
for the cold has caught metoo. The fireside a. | 
quinine pills, not damp hedgerows and wox 
walks, are my lot to-day. But through ! 
window I can hear and see the gleaming starli. 2 
**fizzling” to himself, and the woodyard rol 1 
singing on the sunlit wall. He does not ca 
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that robin, who knows that he is going to have his nest in the fagot heaps this 
year. And it is a lucky thing, for a bird who builds in places much used by 
man, that the robin’s fidelity to his nest fully equals his eccentricity in locating 
it, When someone turns over an unsuspected robin’s nest with a bundle of 
fagots, and regretfully patches it up again and puts back the eggs, the robin will 
usually accept the situation, as with cheerful confidence in man’s good intentions. 


THE ROBIN AND MAN. 

And by this time, if you take notice of the birds around you, you know 
perfectly well how many “ first nests ” of robins there will be in your garden, if, 
indeed, there are not some already. For the later nests, what a politician would 
call a ‘‘redistribution of seats” o!ten tikes place; but by that time the 
swallows and all the summer warblers will be with us, and the robin becomes 
merged in the crowd of ‘‘small birds in the bushes.” Now, however, you 
notice exactly where each pair have pegged out their claim, and where you may 
expect, if all goes well, some day in early summer to meet several fluffy, spottcd, 
brown birds, which will at once exhibit towards you all the boldness and the 
engaging manners of the parent robins. I have before suggested in these notes 
hat the familiarity of robins towards man from their youth up must be due to an 
‘nstinct inherited from past ages when man’s dwellings had no glazed windows 
o keep the robins out, and that then the robin ‘‘ chummed” with man. 


A NATURAL ALLIANCE. 

Man on his side recognised no doubt the utility of the little insect-eating bird 

ibout his dwelling; and this feeling has been crystallised in the many super- 
stitions—which are usually the expressions of human ‘‘ instincts ”— 
hat forbid the killing of robins. One naturally asks, of course, why 
he robin, alone of British small birds, should have been admitted to 
nan’s intimacy. Great and small do not enter into partnerships like 
he Anglo-Japanese Alliance without good reason; and in Nature 
wothing happens without good reason. I rather fear—for the 
xplanation is not very creditable to the predominant partner in 
his curious ‘‘union of hearts ’’—that the reason why man and the 
)bin became such good friends in the past was that robins are not good 
»eat. Icannot say this from personal experience ; nor, to my know- 
dge, have I ever come across any person who was so dead to his 
tural instincts as to eat robins; but I know that dead robins often, 
rhaps always, have an unpleasant sulphurous sort of smell. 
-terred by this, the primeval min probably refrained from eating, 
i therefore from killing, robins; and the rest would follow 
turally. 
VANISHED FRIENDS. 

To return, however, from these realms of plausible speculation 
the robins of to-day. Singing in the sunshine near their selected 
sting sites, many people who like to have robins round the house 

have been disappointed, I have no doubt, to find during the last 
iwonth or so that about half of their robins had suddenly disappeared 
from their accustomed haunts. In such circumstances one naturally 
spects cats and birds of prey ; and ‘‘R. O.” wrote from Ambleside 
tthe beginning of February: ‘Only this week the Priest’s Walk 
robin has vanished. The gardener saw a brown owl sitting at 5 p.m. 
on one of the great beeches of the walk, and perhaps it killed him.” 
No doubt the brown owl would have every facility for killing a robin, 
because this little bird stays up very late. As one might guess from 
its large, full eye, the robin is a creature of the twilight as well as 
the daytime. Long after the sparrows have gone to bed you may see 
him popping in and out of the bushes, and if you are up before dawn 
in the summer you may watch him hunting the bats home to bed. 
3ut I do not think that the brown owl was guilty of the ‘ Priest’s 
Walk robin’s” disappearance at Ambleside. 


a, 


WHERE THEY GO TO. 

What happened in this and in similar cases of mysterious disap- 
pearances of familiar robins about the end of January can be less 
tragically explained. In the autumn and winter each robin has its 
separate beat-in a garden, but half of them are females and half 
males. By the end of January the pairs come together, and, of 
course, half of the beats appear to bé suddenly vacated. The illusion 
is increased by the habit of the male robin to remain much in 
evidence at this season, while the female becomes much more shy 
and retiring. It is his business to defend the place against all 
comers, and you hear his rhythmic challenge all day long. She is 
shadowed with coming responsibility, and already practises the 
furtive methods by which instinct teaches her to keep the exact 
location of the nest a secret. The latter 7o/e has probably fallen 
to the Priest’s Walk and other missing robins ; for I think that the 
male robin brings his wife to his own home, and does not go to 
hers. At any rate, when the female of a pair of robins has been 
killed, I have known the widower to bring another mate home, 
whereas when the male has been killed, the female has deserted the 
place, going doubtless to join some bachelor robin elsewhere. 

A WILD PET. 

In this connection I must quote more from ‘ R. O.’s” letter: 
‘* My zve-y tame robin was only a baby when he elected me for 
his goddess, when, ungoddesslike, I was weeding. Day by day 
he came closer and closer to me, and murmured little beginnings 
of songs. The first day that I gave him crumbs I held them in my 
hand, and he came at once for them. Soon he used to call to me 
ihe instant I came in sight. He alone among my robins seemed to be 
He would go anywhere about the place after me; he has 
followed me a quarter of a mile. We were intimate friends for six months ; 
then, in a dreadful snowstorm, I lured him into the greenhouse and kept him 
there three days. At first the delicious warmth and the gay spring flowers 
nade him very happy. I never heard him sing so well, with such richness, and 
I thought then of the ‘Swan Song.’ At last he got out and perished, or died 
inside and was never found. Now, whenever birds get into the greenhouse, 
i am uneasy till they go out again. Oddly enough, all my vey nice robins have 
lisappeared at the end of January or early in February.” 

CONFIRMING SOME THEORIES. 

There is more than one observation of value in the foregoinz. It is usually 
upposed that, when vou hearathrush singing imperfectly in autumn, it is some bird 
‘trying over” its notes. I have always thought that this explanation stretched 
iluman analogy too far. Wild birds are too much creatures of impulse to make 
. habit of rehearsing their ffects, and I have always held that the imperfect singers 
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of autumn are young birds discovering their voices. The case of the young robin, 
murmuring ‘‘little beginnings of songs” tends to confirm this. Also ‘*R. O.’s” 
observation that all the ‘‘vevy nice robins” disappear at the end of January or 
early in February wou'd seem to show that the robins which are most at home 
in human society are the females. You will see at once how this fits in with 
my theory that the robin’s tameness dates from the time when his ancestors 
lived in man’s primeval dwellings, because it would always have been the 
female who, from her closer attendance upon the eggs and young, would have 


>> os 


had more of man’s company. E. K. R. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HEN the first two volumes of Mr. H. L. Stephen’s 

State Trials, Political and Social (Duckworth) were 

well received by the world two or three years ago, 

he was, on the title page, simply a barrister-at-law. 

He was also known to a wide circle of friends as a 

learned, persistent, and humour-loving man, whose heart was 
devoted to the study of the law, whose mind was eminently 
judicial and literary, whose practice, however, was pitiably small. 
Now, to the title page of the third and fourth volumes, which 
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SOME OF MR. STONOR’S TROPHIES. 


have just appeared, are tacked on the words ‘* One of His Majesty’s 
Judges of the High Court of Calcutta,” which indicate that the 
clever son of a learned father is spending the principal days of 
his professional life in those Indian Courts of which his father 
was so great an ornament. By the consent of all who know, 
there was never a more judicious appointment. 

These second two volumes are at least equal to their 
predecessors in point of human interest, and built though they be 
on truth, they are far more exciting than many an effort at fiction. 
Let us take the first of them all, the trial of Essex in 1600. Mr. 
Justice Stephen, in a playful introduction addressed to ‘ S.C.,” 
which means the Savile Club, or again Soczetas et Convivium, 
alludes lightly and daintily to the fact that he is printing a MS. 
entrusted to him by Lord Tollemache which has never before 
been published. That MS. is a real treasure. They knew no 
shorthand in those days except when men of exceptional 
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genius, like Pepys, invented it for themselves, kept it to themselves, 
and embalmed the secrets of their lives in it, to be discovered by 
subsequent generations. But they did know far better than 
most moderns how to write a faithful and coherent narrative, 
bringing out the salient points and the dramatic scenes; and the 
scribe who produced this narrative, Lionel Tolmach of Bentley, 
could tell a tale to a marvel. The whole series of scenes rises 
before us. Moreover, just at the end there is a little passage 
which has the small merit of setting at rest for ever the 
controversy which used to rage, between those who were ignorant 
and those who knew better, as to the attitude adopted by those 
who suffered under the axe in Tudor times: 

‘© Thus Jayinge his hedd on the blocke, and his boddie att full length, his 
armes stretched out without muffell hee patientlie receaved the stroake of the 
xecucioner, whoe performed his office ill, havinge an ordinarie axe wherewith he 
strake 3 blowes. Howbeit neither bodie, armes nor hedd ever stirred a‘ter the 
flirst.” 

Passing on a little, we come to all sorts of strange cases, the 
most curious of all perhaps being that in which Joan Perry and 
her two sons, John and Richard, were tried, condemned and 
executed for the murder of William Harrison, gent, who after- 
wards reappeared, hale and hearty, having, according to his own 
account, been kidnapped, carried beyond seas and sold as a slave 
to the Moors. This is probably one of the most extraordinary 
cases in the annals of human wickedness, because, as a matter of 
fact, no accusation would ever have been lodged against the 
Perry family if it had not been that John Perry, for some 
reason which is quite unfathomable, himself accused his mother 
and brother of having robbed the said Harrison. 

The concluding scene must have been dramatic. The mother, 
who was supposed to have bewitched her sons into silence, was 
executed first; then Richard, being on the ladder, very naturally 
professed that he was wholly innocent, as indeed he was. Then 
John, for whom one cannot be sorry, with a dogged and surly 
carriage, told the people that he was not obliged to confess to 
them. But just before he was launched into eternity, he 
remarked that he knew nothing of his master’s death, nor what 
had become of him, but they might hereafter possibly hear. They 
did hear, in time; but Joan and Richard and John were all safely 
hanged long before that. 

Very attractive, too, is the case of Richard Green, Henry 
Bury, and Lawrence Hill, accused and, of course, condemned, 
mainly upon the evidence of Titus Oates and Bedloe, of the 
murder of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, esteemed the best Justice 
of the Peace in England. Ina little introduction to this trial, 
Mr. Justice Stephen proves emphatically his possession of the 
judicial spirit. To us it seems almost impossible to realise that 
honest men could be taken in by that specious conspiracy of 
which Titus Oates was the head and corner-stone. But when 
the reader is taken back, as Mr. Justice Stephen takes him back, 
to the legal atmosphere of the day, when he realises how feeble 
and misguided was the cross-examination,of the seventeenth 
century, and when he reads the ¢psissima verba of the arch-plotter 
himself, he comes to the conclusion that had he been on that 
jury, and had never so stout a conscience, he might have given a 
perfectly sincere and entirely confident verdict of guilty ; and so 
it may have been in the case of all the thirteen men—all im- 
properly have convicted some certainly innocent and some 
possibly innocent, whose blood lay upon the head of Titus Oates. 

All these cases are in the first volume. Inthe second, I am 
fascinated by the picture of eighteenth century manners and 
customs contained in the trial of the fifth Lord Byron before his 
peers for the murder of William Chaworth. I like particularly 
the magniloquent language addressed by the Lord High Steward 
to the prisoner at the beginning of the trial : 

«* As an additional consolation, your lordship will reflect that you have the 
happiness to be tried by the supreme judicature of this nation; that you can 
receive nothing from your peers but justice, distributed with candour ; delivered 
too under the strongest obligation which noble minds honour. These con- 
siderations will, I hope, compose your lordship’s mind, fortify your spirits and 
leave you free for your defence.” 

Then, what a picture of the life of the nobility and gentry 
as indicated by the meeting of men in society at the “‘ Star and 
Garter’ tavern in Pall Mall: 

*« About seven at night the conversation turned upon the subject of game ; 
upon this occasion Mr. Chaworth had something of a Cispute with the gentleman 
who sat next him about the best method of preserving the game. The prisoner 
at the bar interfered upon thit subject and said in his opinion the way to have 
game was to take no care of it. Mr. Chaworth happened to be of a different 
opinion, and thought the best way was to be strict with poachers, and thereby 
to preserve the game; this drew on some altercation. Mr. Chaworth added 
that he believed there was not a hare in that rart of the coun:ry but was 
preserved by himself or Sir Charles Sedley ; upon which Lord Byron offered a 
wazer of £100 that he had more game ina manor or manors of his than Mr. 
Chawo:th had upon any that belonged to him.” 

After this I leave a little gap, and show the rise and progress 
of this pothouse quarrel, which ended in the death of a man : 

‘*My Lords, Mr. Chaworth having said he was willing to accept the 
wager, said that it would be proper to make a memorandum of it, and called 
for pen, ink, and paper. After that it happened that Sir Charles Sedley’s 
mano.s were mentioned, upon which the noble prisoner at the bar said, wi.h 
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some degree of heat, ‘Sir Charles Sed ey’s manors! Where are his manors?’ 
To whicn Mr. Chaworth replied, ‘Why, Hucknel and Nuttall!’ His lordshi; 
then said, ‘I know no manors of Sir Charles Sedley’s,’ to which Mr. Chaworth 
replied, ‘Sir Charles Sedley has a manor—the manor of Nuttall is his, and one 
of his ancestors bought it out of my family—and if your lordship wants any 
further information about his manors, Sir Charles Sedley lives in Dean Street, 
and your lordship knows where to find me in Berke’ey Row.’ . . . The 
company thought that there was an end of the quarrel, and that no more would 
be heard of it. About an hour after the first quarrel, Mr. Chaworth went first 
out of the room, and it happened a gentleman went after him to the door, 
and he asked the gentleman whether he had observed the dispute between him 
and Lord Byron. He said he had in part, upon which Mr. Chaworth asked 
him if he thought he had gone far enough, to which Mr. Douston (for that 
was the gentleman’s name) said he thought he had gone too far ; it was a sill) 
business, and neither of them should think of it again.” 


Next, according to the statement of the waiter, Lord Byror 
asked for a room, and the waiter left him and Mr. Chaworth in 
that room, with the light of a poor tallow candle. And here 
according to the statement of the deczased, is what happened by 
that dim light: 


The prisoner asked Chaworth ‘whether he was to have recourse to Si 
Charles Sedley to account for the business of the game, or to him?’ Ti 
deceased said, ‘To me, my Lord ; and if you have anything to say, it would | 
best to shut the door, lest we should be overheard.” Mr. Chaworth went t 
shut the door, and turning from the door he saw the noble prisoner just behin 
him, with his sword half drawn, or nigh drawn, and that instant Lord Byro 
called out—‘ Draw !’ Mr. Chaworth, finding his Lo.dship in such a situation, ha: 
nothing left for it but to draw as quickly as he could; by his own account h 
has told he gave the noble prisoner the first thrust, and entangled his sword i 
his waistcoat, and thought he had wounded him; after that, Lord Byr 
shortened his swerd and stabbed Mr. Chaworth.” 

It is a truly grim and terrible story ; here were two youn 
men of high birth squabbling over their cups upon a matter « 
infinitesimal importance, and the end of it was that, withot 
interference, they were shown into a private room, and the 
without seconds or witnesses, in the half-darkness of a gutterin 
candle and flickering fire, one did the other to death, and all hi 
perished in the effort. Of what took place inside that room Lor 
Byron alone was left to tell the tale, which he did in thes 
words: 


‘“Mr. Chaworth immediately drew his sword and made a thrust at me- 
which I parried ; he made a second, which also missed of its effect ; and then 
finding myself with my back against the table, with great disadvantage of th 
light, I endeavoured to shift a little more to the right hand, which unavoidabl 
brought us nearer to each other, and gave me an opportunity to perceive thai 
the deceased gentleman was making a third pass at me. We both thrust at the 
same time, when I found Mr. Chaworth’s sword against my ribs, having cut 
my waistcoat and shirt for upwards of eight inches; and I suppose it was then 
that he received the unlucky wound, which I shall ever reflect upon with the 
utmost regret. Mr. Chaworth paused, and said, ‘I am afraid I have killed 
you,’ at the same time putting his left hand to his belly, which, on withdrawing 
it again, 1 could perceive was bloody. 

‘*T expressed the like apprehension on his account; and Mr. Chaworth 
telling me that he was wounded, I said I was sorry for it, and went to the bell 
near the fire to ring it, in order to call for assistance, whilst the unfortunate 
gentleman, being still near the door, unbolted it. 

‘*T then returned to him, and as I was supporting him to an elbow-chait 
which stood near the fire, I could not help observing that he might thank him- 
self for what had happened, as he had been the aggressor ; that I supposed he 
took me for a coward, but I hoped I had as much courage as anotner man. 
Mr. Chaworth replied, ‘ My Lord, all I have to say is, you have behaved like 
a gentleman.’ ” 


Surely a dreadful story and full of interest, the end of which 
was that Lord Byron was found by 119 peers not guilty of 
murder, but guilty of manslaughter; whereupon, claiming the 
benefit of the Statute of Edward VI., he was discharged on 
payment of his fees. It would be hard to find a more 
striking picture of the social habits of our not very remote 
ancestors. CyGNus. 


HERE is probably no country in Europe which is so badly off for really 
first-rate political skits as ours, and for this reason, if for no other, 
the appearance of C/ara im Alunderland, by ‘ Caroline Lewis ”- 
but we doubt the petticoats—(Heinemann) is a blessing. Fiom 

beginning to end it is light, hearty, pungent, and witty, and if there be an 
parties cr sections in the body politic sufficiently wanting in the sense of humour 
to mislike the fun which applies to them individually, they can always turn { 

relief to the parts which scourge their political opponents with welcome, severil) 
It needs hardly to be said that Clarais Mr. Balfour, and that the immortal work ¢ 
Lewis Carroll is faithfully parodied in text and illustrations, the latter | 

**S. R.,” whose caricatures are on occasion excellent. Lord Salisbury is tt 

Duchess, Mr. Chamberlain the Red Queen, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerm: 

(whom somebody else has called the bi-liberal cipher) is Humpty-Dumpty, « 

rather Crumpty-Bumpty, Sir William Harcourt the Walrus, and Lord Roseber 
the Cheshire Cat which becomes the Dalmeny Cat. The Cook, of cours 

is Mr. Leonard Courtney and the baby is the British Voter. A sample wi! 

perhaps, show better than a long description the kind of sparkling fun and « 

hard truth without malice which is found in these pages : 

‘The Cook, in the intervals of stirring the soup, hurled everything s! 
could think of at the baby’s head, and frequently threw dust in its eyes, ‘1 
order,’ she said, ‘ to arouse it to a sense of its responsibilities.’ 

‘*The Duchess did not seem to mind the pots and pans, even when the 
hit her, which wasn’t often, and she seemed pleased when the Dalmeny Cat, wh 
appeared to be trying to escape observation in a hot corner of the kitchen, got 
particularly hard knock. 

*** You see,’ she said to Clara, ‘that Cat does not really belong to th 
house.’ * 
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«© ¢ How do you make it stop here?’ asked Clara. ‘Have you buttered 


its feet ?’ 


«¢¢ We’ve buttered it all over, mv dear, at times, and yet it won't stop.’ 
“¢<Tt seems a very nice Cat,’ said Clara; ‘but I don’t see that it will be 
much use here, and I’m sure there’s no room for it in this pokey little kitchen.’ 
«¢¢ Ah, my dear, you don’t know what respectability a real Dalmeny Cat, 
ne that can appear and disappear just as it likes, and that does nothing but 
neer, lends to an establishment of this sort. We found it mee-yow/ng in a 
mely furrow, sneering so dreadfully because the people next door had turned it 
ut, that we determined to offer it a home.’ 
‘* All this time the Cat did nothing but sneer at Ciara, and wink solemnly, 


as if it understood all about the 
Duchess and the baby and_ the 
Cook ; and Clara thought to herseli 
it wouldn’t stop long in their 
company. 

‘*¢ Please would you tell me,’ 
said Clara, ‘why your Cat mews like 
that ?? 

‘¢¢« Tv’s because it knows we can't 
put salt on its tail. You see, it 
hasn’t got one now; it lost it when 
it quarrelled with Crumpty-Bumpty, 
and now nobody can persuade it to 
stop more than a week anywhere.’ 

‘*What a very unsatisfactory 
Cat,’ said Clara ; ‘I must say I never 
expected to see it in this house.’ 

‘** No, my dear, you wouldn’t, 
and perhaps you didn’t expect to 
find that Cook here either; but if 
you knew the nasty spiteful things 
people have been saying about my 
keeping the whole kitchen for my 
nephews and nieces, you wouldn’t 
wonder at it. Nobody can say that 
the Cook, who is really only a charwoman from over the way, or the Cat, are 
relations of mine.’ ” 

Somewhere I have read that W7stons, by Miles Amber (Fisher Unwin), 
which is a novel by a new author, is austere, and that in that austerity there is 
a certain fascination. For me austerity has no charm at all, and it was a great 
relief to find, after penetrating well into the volume, which is at the beginning 
somewhat stern in its simplicity, that the main body of the story could not be 
woise described than by that epithet. Two murders—one of them self-murder— 
one seduction, and a vast amount of more or less pretty philandering do not 
fall in with my idea of austerity, which coincides with that of Milton when he 
said that the Baptist was a strict man, remarkable for austerity and set order of 
life. Asa matter of fact, the tale is plain, improbable but natural—there is no 
real contradiction here—and it grasps the attention, 

The only son of a Sussex yeoman, being sent to Oxford contrary to the 
traditions of his family, marries a beautiful gipsy, by whom he has two wayward 
children. Then he dies, having found that his marriage was rather more than 
a mistake, but having made the best of it in a quiet way. The children are 
brought up anyhow, without intercourse with their neighbours, and when one of 
them is leaning over the garden gate one day, there appears an Adonis by the 
name of Robin. Both fali in love at first sight, nobody offers any objections 
except a faithful servant, and they are married. After which they go first to 
Venice, where Robin’s mother, a widow, who has married a count, lives in 
luxury. There Esther—that was the girl’s name—realises that Robin, who 
is universally recognised as a genius, although he has never done anything, is 
more profoundly selfish than anyone that ever was dreamed of. They return to 
England to his country place not far from Wistons, where he is more selfish than 
ever, being always wrapped up in the great novel which, some day or other, he is 
going to produce. Then he goes up to London to see some of his smart friends, 
Who are really excessively vulgar, even for smart people ; and then heasksa lot of 
them down to his country place, where most of them behave very badly. So 
docs he. One afternoon, after. a walk, Esther comes in to find one of the 
female guests kissing Robin, and Esther’s gipsy blood impels her to give the 
other lady a sound ‘‘ shaking.” Shortly afterwards, but not at once, all the guests 
are sent about their business by the aforesaid Robin, in the most imperial 
fashion. Then Esther and he live together for a while, till he gets tired, and 
gccs up to Londonalone. Esther, after a while, returns to her old home, to 
find that Rheda, her sister, has gone away to London also, and that her mother, 
wo never had any brains to speak of, is practically an imbecile. Then comes a 
great day. Esther and Betty, the faithful servant, are chatting one evening, 
w.en enter Rhoda, who has walked from London—about fifty miles—gipsy 
fe hion, with a baby wrapped in a shawl on her shoulders. She has, in fact, 
ben seduced by an Italian nobleman, named Costa—a fact which does 
nt trouble her so much, since she is a sheer child of Nature, as Costa’s 
cc mplete failure to understand her ch.racter. Very soon Costa turns up on the 
Lown where Rhoda is walking alone, and they have a scene, at the end of 
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which she shouts to Madgwick, an old gamekeeper, whereupon Costa, thinking 
she is caliing a rival, stabs her with a stiletto and shoots himself. While Esther 
has this trouble on her hands arrives the news that Robin has suffered fatal 
injury in an attempt to rescue a child from a fire, his ol,ject being to prove to 
Esther that he really is not selfish. Follow a death scene, reconciliation, pro- 
fessions of love, and the end. All this is not exhilarating, it most cer ainly is 
not austere, but it must be said that the book has the practical effect of 
interesting the reader deeply and closely, and that the characters and the 
atmosphere of life in remote parts of Sussex are remaikably well painted. 

A very different and infinitely preferable novel is Z7regarthen’s Wife, a 
Cornish story, by Fred. M. White (Newnes), which is breezy and pure as the 
sea air in which the scene is laid, full of incident rising to adventure, and on 
occasion distinctly humorous. Tregarthen, bitterly opposed to all improve- 
ment, is the owner of an island divided from the coast of Cornwall by a narrow 
sound, the inhabitants of which island live on early bulbs and proceeds of 
fishing, and starve when these fail. Strangers are not allowed on the island ; 
but there arr.ves with a companion Mary Blenkiron, an American multi- 
millionaire, who is, though Tregarthen knows it not until the end, not only 
entitled, according to the extraordinary constitution of the island, to make 
Tregarthen marry ker, but also entitled to oust him altogether, s nce she is direct 
heir to an elder branch of the Tregarthen family. Troubles come, including a 
frost, which destroys the early flower crop, and starvation among the islanders. 
There is also the further trouble that Tregarthen—not aware, of course, who 
Mary Blenkiron is—is by the constitution of the island entitled to claim as his 
bride one Ruth, who is in love with somebody else. It would be a keen 
pleasure to trace out the whole story—indeed, I had dene that once with 
the intention of treating Zvegarthen’s Wife asa Book of the Day, an honour 
which it quite deserves—but other books of an important type have interven: d, 
and it must suffice now to say that the interest of the story, which is close an‘ 
intense, consists in the gradual way in which Mary Blenkiron breaks down the 
resistance of Tregarthen, and the unthinking loyalty of the islanders, sometimes 
by cajolery, sometimes by threats, although she does not reveal her full power 
over him till the end, and in the unavailing struggles of Tregarthen. Thus, 
baldly described, it must be admitted that Tregarthen sounds very much like a 
fool, but the art of the novelist consists in proving that although Tregarthen’s 
views are narrow, he has the makings of a fine character in him, and in 
showing how, through tribulation great, Tregarthen, after many struggles of 
pride and after bitter repentance and honest work, becomes not only reconciled 
to Mary, but her faithful lover and consort. Their joint reign bestows 
unbounded happiness on the island, where ancient acts are restored and 
prosperity becomes rampant. Finally, there is no book of recent times in which 
the soft air of the Cornish coast and its cruel sea breathes in more lifelike 
a fashion. 


CORRESPOX DENCE 


CATTLE RANCHING IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

[To tHe Epiror or ** CouNTRY LIFE.”]} 
Sir,—May I be allowed to correct an error, appearing in your paper of 
January 4th, under an article headed ‘Cattle Ranching in the Transvaal” ? 
The writer, in speaking of diseases that cattle are subject to, says: ‘* The chief 
are lung sickness, red water, and gall sickness; rinderpest need not be men- 
tioned, as it was a plague, and it is reasonably hoped will not visit South Africa 
again, or at worst for many years to come.” Rinderpest has Leen prevalent in 
several districts for some months past, and a friend of mine at Laing’s Nek, 
with whom I have been staying for a month, inoculated 200 head only last week 
aga'nst this plague, as cattle were dying by scores in the neighbourhood of 
Volksrust from rinderpest. No doubt the spread of this disease may be put 
down to the war, but it isnot anticipated it will be anything like as bad as it was 
a few years ago.—JOHN Harpy, Printing Office Street, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

WIND SHELTERS. 

[To tne Eprror oF ‘Country LIre.”] 
Sir,—The very govd illustration of our wind shelier in CouNTRY LIFE of 
February 15th brings in many questions. It would save much correspondence 
if you would kindly let me answer some of them in your paper. Our shelter 
came from Messrs. Boulton and Paul, the well-known greenhouse, ete., builders 
of Norwich. It cost £10 10s. delivered at our station, with 10s. added for 
packing, which last, as it was mainly of good new wood, was not excessive. It 
was beautifully packed. It is a great comfort. A short time back, when the 
thermometer stood at 30deg. in our porch, my daughter took out a thermometer 
with her; this in the sun in the shelter rose to 73deg. We consulted many 
prospectuses before fixing on the shelter. It has evidently been well thought 
out, and probably improved upon. A lady told me that she had suggested the 
side windows, which make it more cheerful. There is a larger size made. A 
handy man can put up the shelter in a day—it is screwed up.— GEORGE F, 
WILson, Weybridge Heath. 

COACH-HORN NOTES AND QUERIES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am much obliged to you for answering my questions about the duck 
sent to you for identification. Can you or any of your readers give me the 
notes of **Down the Road Galop” and ‘* The Tantivy Trot” for the 
coach-horn? They are both out of print. The only chance is that some lover 
of the instrument knows them, and will write the notes out for me. —Y., Purton- 
on-Stather, Doncaster. 


SHOT—A BLUE ROBIN. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—-I was.very much interested in the note by ‘ Landaff” in Country LIFE 
of January 4th, on his attempt to acclimatise the blue robin in England. I am 
very sorry he failed, for it is one of the loveliest little birds I know, and 
absolutely harmless. It would be very interesting if ‘* Landaff” would tell us 
what other species he experimented with, how many individuals he let out in 
each case, and where. Personally, I am convinced that the best place in which 
to acclimatise birds would be the London parks, for they are safer there than 
anywhere else, that is, if they are used to frequenting towns in their own country, 





and so able to avoid cats. Moreover, they should be competent to cope with 
the sparrow. The best birds for turning out in the country, in my opinion, are 
such species as already visit Enzland occasionally, thus showing they are 
naturally extending their range in our direction, and are suited to conditions of 
life there. Moreover, such would attract or find out companions already in the 
country, for in spite of the destructive energy of collectors, many rarities no 
doubt escape and may live for years, as did the albatross among the gannets in 
the Faeroe Islands; so that even one is worth liberating. I may indicate as 
desirable birds of this sort, the hoopoe, oriole, bluethroat, rosy pastor, rosefinch, 
black-headed bunting, and crested lark. I turned out examples of the last four 
myself last year, the larks and rosefinches in the country, and the others in 
London. My action in this matter has been censured, but I fail to see what 
harm is done if the liberation of the birds is duly notified. —FRANK FINN 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


AN OLD SILVER SPOON. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
S1k,— Referring to the letter you published on this subject in a recent issue, and 
the editorial note thereto, it may be of interest to inform you that I have two 


Norwegian spoons with bowls and handles similar to those illustrated AH 
(with the exception of the “knop”). One of them is stamped 1727 
—M. D. G. 


THE CRIMEAN MEMORIAL AT WINCHESTER. 

[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—‘* Always verify your quotations” is a sound rule. When one breaks it, 
even in the confidence which causes one to forget its existence, one always comes 
a cropper; and I must humbly confess to have done so in the case of the 
beautiful words of the central pinel of the Crimean Memorial at Winchester 
College, words which I fully believed to have been engraven on my memory. 
The right words, composed by Warden Barter, are, as a correspondent has 
pointed out : 


‘*Think upon then thou who art passing by to-day ; 
Child of the same family, bought by the same Lord’; 
There watch thine armour and make thyself ready by prayer, 
To fight and to die, 


The faithful soldier and servant of Christ and thy country.” 


Misquotation was near akin to sacrilege, and incredibly stupid besides. —OLpD 
WYKEHAMIST. 


A DEVON THATCHER. 
[To THE Epitror or ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—After reading the illustrated article entitled ‘* Thatching in Devonshire,” 
which appeared in Counrry LiFe for October 12th, it occurred to me that 
you might consider the enclosed photograph of a Devonshire thatcher, which I 
took when in the south part of the county recently, of sufficient interest for 
insertion in one of your issues. As there are now but few men following 
this trade, their services are eagerly sought by farmers and others in the sur- 
rounding district, and it is often necessary for them to make long journeys to and 
from their work, and for this purpose the man whose portrait is shown 
utilises a donkey; he is quite an institution for several miles around the 





neighbourhood in which he lives. He has just descended his ladder, and is 
surveying the progress ‘made with his work during the day. Ilis working attire, 
with leather knee-pads, and shields for protecting the right hand when 
pushing in the hazel ‘‘ spears” which secure the thatch, are clearly depicted.— 
M. L. N., Badminton. 
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FLOWERS FROM THE ANTIPODES—THE FLANNEL FLOWER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “CountRY LIFE.” } 

S1r,—The Australian flora is exceedingly rich and diversified, many of the most 

beautiful flowers being unknown in Europe or America, although common in 

many parts of the island-continent. Among these is the flannel flower, alss 








known by the inappropriate name of Australian edelweiss. The term ‘¢ flannel 
flower” may appear unpoetical, but it is really descriptive, the flower looking as 
if it were snipped out of white flannel. It crows from one to two feet in heighr, 
and is exceedingly abundant in New South Wales, many thousands being annually 
sold by the Sydney wild-flower dealers. Attempts have been unsuccessfully made 
to cultivate it as a garden flower, the difficulty being the impossibility of 
propagating it in made soil. At one time it was known as the Carrinzton flower 
after the wife of the then State Governor.—J. P., Sydney. 


’ 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LirE.”] 
Sir,—Might I ask you to insert a short article on pruning fruit trees—-apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry. (1) Whenlest pruned ? (2) What branches to cut off? 
(3) Where ought young shoots to be pruned so as to encourage the formation of 
fruit buds, ¢.e., where cut in relation to existing leaves or leaf buds ?-—- Bourne- 
MOUTH AMATEUR. 

[To deal fully with the pruning of fruit trees would need a long article, as 
the subject is an almost endless one. You do not say what particular form of 
trees you wish to be specially referred to, whether standard, bush, pyrimid, 
cordon, or wall. Then in relation to pruning, whilst general principles may be 
laid down, these are not always applicable to individual trees, as so much 
depends on whether growth may be robust or stunted or intermediate. Thlie 
object of pruning is in most cases to obtain fruit, although sometimes it is also 
to have trees in particular form, as on walls, or espaliers, cordons, and others. 
However, in rep'y to the question as to when best pruned, we say certainly in 
the early winter always, where possible, if winter pruned, and end of July or 
early in August if summer pruned. Winter praning includes thinning of 
branches that cross each other or are too thick or crowded. Also shorten‘ng 
back leading shouts, perhaps one-half their length, left from the summer prun 
Also shortening back spurs left in the summer on wall trees, such as_peacl 
apricots, plums, and cherries. It also means cutting out old fruiting shoots or 
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branches and replacing them with young and prospective fruiting shoots or 
branches, also where required cutting back summer left spurs. Your third quest on 


rather relates to summer pruning. That is best done on most trees, whet .er 
on walls or out in the open, early in August. Summer shoots have then becc ne 
fairly hard-wooded, and if in each case these be cut back to, say, four leaf bu is, 
possibly the point bud will break into a shoot. If so, then pinch that back to 
two leaves, and no more growth will result. The back or dormant buds sho Jd 
partially change from wood buds to fruit buds, and if in the winter you sho: en 
the spurs back to two buds only, these should that season become fruit buds or 
the following year. That is the rationale of summer pruning in a few wo' is. 
But it does not follow that you thus treat every shoot. When these are thi: ‘ly 
placed, cut clean out one-third at least of the weaker ones, or your Lran: ies 
may become too thickly studded with spurs which will not be strong. ut 
whilst these are general instructions, so much depends on the condition of « ch 
tree and its method of training. Very much good judgment is needed in he 
proper application of general principles to each individual case. Really tere 
are few parts of the art of gardening that require greater prictical know! ge 
than fruit tree pruning. —Eb. } 
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